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Peace Efforts 


NTUMBERLESS newspapers have accused Mr. 
LN Ford of seeking free advertising. But is it 
fair to charge him with bad motives? No doubt 
there have been mistakes. Mr. Ford has been badly 
advised about the personnel. The invitation to Ex- 
Congressman Bartholdt alone was enough to give 
a bad impression. “By Christmas” was a silly esti- 
mate of time. But it is quite impossible to tell 


whether, taking the favorable and unfavorable | 


aspects, the trip will do more harm, through appear- 
ance of jauntiness and ignorance, or more good 
through encouraging the public mind to keep to the 
task of saying exactly for what purpose the war is 
to be continued. If there are liberal forces enough 
in Germany, once unchained, to accept the status 
cuo ante, the war ought to stop, even if the indemnity 
to Belgium is contributed to by both sides. Gener- 
osity will do no harm in the end. Of course, if there 
are not such forces, and Germany wishes only to 
consider peace as the contestant having the advantage 
in the first year, there is no basis. Our own opinion 
is that every country would be better off, the world 
would be better off, if peace were made now on such 
2 basis, than if it were made in another year or two 
or three after Germany was beaten back by attrition 
and exhaustion. Perhaps her people would not wish 
peace without being paid an indemnity because they 
caught Europe napping. Perhaps France would not 
stop without Alsace-Lorraine. Perhaps Russia wants 
another crack at Germany in the spring. Perhaps 
[ngland wants the German navy. But these are 
cuesses. It is at least as probable that, if peace were 
made on the basis of what existed before the war, 
there would be less bitterness left everywhere and 
there would be a rapid democratic movement in Ger- 
many. 

Germany should be the most eager of all for peace 
not on the basis of victory, but of the first round won 
und the last round sure to be lost if it is fought. 
She should be most eager not only because she will 
be stripped of men and bankrupt even more than her 
cnemies, but because her trade for a long time, and 
her diplomacy also, are going to be impeded by the 
memory of her treaty-breaking and her frightfulness. 
It will take many, many years before the great 
belligerent powers and most of the leading neutrals 
can feel as they once felt toward Germany; unless 
indeed a peaceful revolution takes place in that 
country, and the Hohenzollerns, whether they reign 
or not, actually rule no more. 

Readers all over the world have been noticing the 
efleet of having German kings in Bulgaria and Rou- 





mania, and a German queen in Greece. When did 
that Germanization of the Balkan royal houses be- 
gin? What a little time ago it was, as history 
counts, that Disraeli led the move as a check to 
Russia. Man does not see far into the morrow. The 
impossibility of foreseeing distant results is one of 
the strongest arguments against continuing a most 
exhausting war of several years on theories that in 
half a century may be shown up as wholly errone- 
ous. 


Preparation and Payment 


USTRIA protested against our furnishing muni- 

tions to the Allies. We proved that such sale 
was according to international law and according to 
German and Austrian precedent. She answered, ad- 
mitting that the continuation of ordinary munition 
business was admissible, but denied that it was the 
same principle to turn over our industries largely to 
increasing the supply. In the Alabama case we made 
England pay because a privateer was fitted up, in 
her harbors, to operate against the North. Suppose 
Germany and Austria should be victorious. They 
might say, “We can take territory away from the 
Allies, but they haven’t any money. The United 
States has all the gold. We will take it away from 
her.” They say we owe an immense payment on 
account of the damage done by munitions. We deny 
it. They become peremptory. We refuse to yield 
and they come across and take New York. The 
Allies, being beaten, do not interfere. That is the 
sort of picture that many Americans are drawing. 
We do not think it especially probable, and yet the 
possibility has to be admitted, or later a possible 
rapprochement of Germany and Japan, if Germany 
is victorious and therefore continues militarist. 
Therefore the majority think it a necessity, however 
unpleasant, to be in somewhat better order than we 
are. And the question that presses is how is it to be 
paid for. 

When Mr. McAdoo suggested a tax on gasoline and 
an increased income tax there was a yell from all the 
privilege papers, as we prophesied there would be. 
They wanted bonds and higher tariff. That is the 
searching question of preparedness. If the Demo- 
rats are afraid to put the cost of it on the well-to- 
do, where it can be seen, they will betray their 
supposed principles. If they have the courage of 
right taxation they will be assaulted by all the organs 
of privilege. The debates in Congress this month 
will be of extraordinary interest. Watch them. You 
will learn a great deal about inside politics if you 
are clever. 












































Dragging in Religion 


tyme in the United States ought to be very 

slow, for their own sake as well as for the sake 
of the country, in injecting a religious issue into 
American politics. It is certainly not excuse enough 
for such a step to suggest, or even to prove, that 
certain Catholics in Mexico have been maltreated by 
the Carranza party. Undoubtedly people of every 
type and every religion have been maltreated in 
Mexico. The only ground on which a protest along 
religious lines would be excusable would be the pro- 
duction of proof that the Carranza government meant 
to oppress the Catholics as such. For it to plan to 
put an end to the political power of the Church in 
Mexico is perfectly legitimate. Many of the stories 
that are circulated need a very large amount of 
proof, as on their face they are the usual brand of 
atrocity tale that springs into life so easily nobody 
knows how. 

As far as the attack on the administration is con- 
cerned in this connection, it may be offset by the 
attacks constantly made by Protestants who allege 
that Mr. Tumulty, being a Catholic, and having a 
hypnotic power over the President, secures excep- 
tional treatment for Catholic priests and incon- 
siderate: treatment for Protestant clergymen; brings 
about quasi-administration support for Democrats 
like Roger Sullivan, who are in bad standing but are 
Catholics; and other dreams of that kind. The whole 
subject might better be dropped. In this country 
an act or a principle should be judged on its merits. 
Political questions should not be involved with ques- 
tions of creed. The Catholics themselves would cer- 
tainly lose by making it a political issue. In the 


recent Massachusetts election the Republicans un- 
fairly, wantonly, maliciously circulated the idea that 
Governor Walsh had acted too much as a Catholic. 
As a matter of fact he had acted with absolute im- 





Some kill it with a bitter look, 
Some do it with a club. 





partiality. The controversy, however, did him much 
injury and, indeed, was enough to turn the scale 
against him in the election. 


Charity 


HE action of Governor Whitman upon the letter 
of Acting Mayor McAneny of New York, calling 
for an investigation of the State Board of Charities, 
has met with much approval. If there is any one 
branch of public activity which ought to be free from 
politics, it is the charitable work of the city and the 
state. That the work of caring for the sick, housing 
the homeless and sheltering dependent orphaned 
children should become the object of conspiracy for 
selfish ends ought to be incredible. History, how- 
ever, frequently shows that public charity is regarded 
as a fruitful field for those with special interests. 
The New York City Charities Commissioner, John 
A. Kingsbury, has, with the sturdy and consistent 
support of Mayor Mitchel, stood out stalwartly for 
the protection of the city’s wards against those who 
would put charity to the uses of plunder. Therefore 
he has been harassed by those whose subterranean 
activities he has dared to molest. 

The investigation ordered by Governor Whitman 
may bring out of the cellar the forces which at- 
tempted to interfere with the effort of the city ad- 
ministration to improve the lot of the two thousand 
mentally defective children on Randall’s Island. It 
may disclose the motives behind the notorious report 
of the August, 1914, Grand Jury of the City and 
County of New York. Disagreeable as it would 
be, it may have to go so far as to disentomb the 
not-long-deceased Civil Service Commission for 
an unpleasant post mortem. It may disclose facts 
which will result in improving conditions in the alms- 
houses throughout the state; in elevating the stand- 
ards in some of the private institutions and homes to 
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which the City of New York appropriates more than 
five million dollars annually; in eliminating useless 
duplication, overlapping and waste in public agencies 
and boards; even in bringing about sweeping changes 
both in methods and personnel. 

The investigation instituted by Governor Whit- 
man is not only of most serious importance to the City 
and State of New York, but also by example through- 
out the nation. For this reason, let there be open 
public hearings. The advertising cannot harm the 
blind man, though it may not reform the thief. 


What Is a Postmaster ? 


HE attention attracted by the postmastership in 

New York is wholesome. It focuses attention 

on the barbarism of our system, by which we treat 

offices not as trusts but as plums. “Is there no Dem- 

ocrat good enough to fill the place?” say the partisans 

of the trough. Of course the only civilized question 
would be, “Is the man doing his job?” 

Mr. Morgan, whose long service in New York has 
aroused so much interest, was born in Marshall, 
Michigan. At eighteen something urged him to try 
his luck in New York City. He got a job there as a 
letter carrier. For four years he worked in gray; 
then he had a year as a stamp clerk. From the stamp 
window he was promoted to a desk job—assistant 
superintendent of a branch office. Then he won first 
place in a civil service examination and became a 
branch office superintendent. Steadily as a clock 
hand he moved on after that to general superintend- 
ent of city deliveries, assistant postmaster, acting 
postmaster, and, finally (for the past eight years), to 
postmaster. He heads an organization which handles 
more mail than is handled yearly in twenty-eight 
states of the Union combined. No one has charged 
that he mixes politics in his business. Is a post- 
master a technical expert or a political hireling? 


Jews in School and College 


OMETIMES interest in a subject turns out far 
less than a periodical expects, sometimes far 
greater. We started to publish an article on Zionism. 
It expanded into three on the Jewish situation in 
general. That series called out so many comments 
that another series of three based on those comments 
became necessary.- Again the interest makes it nec- 
essary to goon. We shall publish a series of articles, 
at least three in number, on the Jews in American 
schools and colleges, as soon as the material is 
gathered. Meantime we shall be glad of information 
from our readers about Jews in faculties or student 
bodies, their accomplishments or shortcomings, and 
their relation to the rest of the student body or 
faculty. How do they stand as students? Do they 
meet any special obstacles in societies or athletics? 
And how do the different colleges and schools differ 
in this respect? 


Cheers 


R. WINTHROP AMES has been ordered by his 

physician to take at least a year’s rest. Tt is a 
hard contest he has waged, for most Americans hate 
ideas on the stage. May he come back cheerful and 
ready for another encounter with apathy. He is a 
good fighter and needed in an uphill contest. 








Acting Shakespeare 
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Ho” many times has some star or all-star aggre- 
gation made a hideous noise about putting a 
Shakespeare play on the stage, and’ then presented a 
spectacle from which poetry was entirely left out? 
What a contrast when the David Chanler Dramatic 
Company, Incorporated, whatever it may be, quietly 
gives Romeo and Juliet with genuine insight! A 
little sputter is made by us about this on page 563, 
but there are some points we desire to bear down 
on here. 

What are the Theodore Reisig Studios, for ex- 
ample? We never heard of them until we read the 
name on the program, yet the scenery is altogether 
adorable. No great racket has been made about 
stage management, and yet never in our long interest 
in Shakespeare have we seen one of his plays pro- 
duced in such fulness with more easy speed, with 
shorter intermissions. 

On Juliet always falls the heaviest weight of act- 
ing. Miss Khyva St. Albans must be a young per- 
son of considerable literary sense. In the earlier 
parts of the play the qualities required to act this, 
the most difficult female juvenile réle in the language, 
are youthful appearance and demeanor, sweetness, 
gaiety, ardor, refinement, humor. All these Miss 
St. Albans has. After the marriage, however, on to 
the end of the play, other things are called for,— 
indignation, fear, desperation, high resolve, ability 
te sweep and dominate. Of this sheer power Miss 
St. Albans shows no trace as yet, but she does not 
venture to let herself try for these bigger effects, and 
there is no reason to conclude she may not later add 
force to her unusual discretion and intelligence. 

Romeo shares the burden, of course, on almost 
equal terms. George Relph is free of the curse of 
the contemporary drawing-room actor, fear of broad 
and open effects. Shakespeare cannot be played ex- 
cept with fervor. Mr. Relph is rough in places,. but 
he is vigorous and he knows that an Elizabethan 
blank-verse tragedy is not a teacup drama. Few 
actors get through Romeo without flattening out, and 
Mr. Relph earns congratulation fully. 

Next in difficulty comes Mercutio—the inde- 
scribable, the lovable, usually completely spoiled by 
being wrenched out of the picture and made self- 
conscious. Frederick Lewis plays him as he is, with 
overtopping spirits, generous, inconsistent, peppery, 
candid, carried away by the events on the stage, not 
doing vaudeville stunts for the audience,—a satis- 
fying and likable Mercutio. There are others who 
deserve thanks, but the point we have in mind re- 
quires no further illustration: that it is perfectly pos- 
sible to give the soul of Shakespeare with little- 
known American actors if somebody is in charge 
who knows his or her business. What the much- 
lauded public does about it is not conclusive, for the 
poor old public needs dramatic education and gets 
little of it. Newspapers give many times as much 
space to the Winter Garden as they do to Romeo 
and Juliet. 























The Chicago Clothing Strike 


By EDITH WYATT 


CerFNHE story of civilization,” says Norman Angell in 
Arms and Industry, “is the story of develop- 
ment of ideas.” 

One of the most interesting chapters of that chronicle 
is the narrative of the development of the idea of in- 
dustrial arbitration in this country, in opposition to the 
idea of industrial war. Chicago is now watching intent- 
ly a bitter contest between these two principles in one 
of her greatest industries, her trade in men’s clothing, a 
business truly enormous, the value of its product in 
this city being rated in the last census at over eighty- 
five million dollars. 

The largest establishment engaged in this trade in 
Chicago, and also in the world, the house of Hart 
Schaffner & Marx, has carried on its production for the 
last five years through the employment of the members 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 
According to its 
agreement with the 
union, this house 
operates on a wage- 
scale differentially 
determined by 
trade board agree- 
ment; and settles its 
industrial disputes 
by the same trade 
board’s arbitration. 
The board is com- 
posed of five mem- 
bers representing the 
firm, five represent- 
ing the workers, and 
a neutral member 
whose salary is paid 
by each side in 
equal division, and 
who may give the 
sasting vote in a tie. 

Six weeks ago the 
employees of many 
other clothing fac- 
tories in Chicago, 
hoping to obtain 
the same terms as 
those in vogue at Hart Schaffner & Marx, organized 
as members of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, and sent, through their president, Mr. Sidney 
Hillman, a letter to about two hundred individual em- 
ployers, requesting these gentlemen to meet their 
officers for the purpose of arbitrating difficulties which 
had arisen in the trade. This communication received 
no reply from the majority of the recipients, except that 
several of the employers addressed stated in press in- 
terviews (which they have never contradicted) that 
they had thrown the letter into the waste-paper basket. 

These employers obtained for their houses the special 
privilege of a police guard of over four hundred officers, 
nearly a tenth of the entire force. By the first of No- 
vember this guard, according to a careful estimate made 
by the editor of the Christian Socialist—an estimate 
obtained from the Police Department Budget on record 
in the Municipal Library—had cost the citizens of Chi- 
sago sixty thousand dollars in police salaries on behalf 
of private interests. 

As a justification for this extensive guard for private 
interests, Acting Chief of Police Herman Schuettler 
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General view of the parade in which fifteen thousand strikers participated. 


published in the Chicago Tribune on October 30th a list 
of 493 cases of violence in the present clothing strike, 
The list constituted a record of the most cowardly and 
brutal attacks on strike-breakers,—three persons 
against one, the beating of girls, the throwing of acid, 
Unfortunately, the report mentioned no violences 4s 
perpetrated against strikers, although many of tlic 
names and addresses on the list of sufferers from vio- 
lence were known to be those of strikers. The repor' 
did not mention the notorious case of a private detev- 
tive employed by the owners who had struck a peace- 
able member of the union, had been arrested throu: 
the interest of Miss Ellen Gates Starr of Hull House. 
and has since been convicted and fined in the police 
court. Most serious of all, the report did not mention 
the terrible and widely known murder of a deaf-mute, 1 
union picket, Samuel Kapper. On the 26th of October, 
as Kapper was 
standing quietly cn 
the sidewalk four 
blocks away from 
the nearest garmen 
factory, he was shot 
down in the open 
street. 

This omission, tlic 
tone of the list, and 
other circumstances 
have exposed _ thie 
police to the charge 
of partisanship in 
their conduct in re- 
gard to the strike. 
They have not only 
failed to arrest per- 
sons illegally  at- 
tacking strikers, but 
they have arreste< 
strikers and_ social 
workers for the ex- 
ercise of their legal 
rights of peaceful 
picketing, in “ap- 
pearing near the 
zarment factories 
and stating the case of the union to strike-breakers. 

On November 10th one thousand persons, most co! 
whom had been arrested simply for walking on tlic 
pavements near the garment factories, marched to tlic 
City Hall together to appear in court. But the crowd 
was too large,—even the horde of accompanying police 
was too large,—to be confined in a court room. ‘So 
every one was released, to appear on his or her-own 
recognizance the following week. It is impossible to 
regard this performance in civil procedure as anything 
other than an absurdity. 

In making arrests and bringing prosecutions against 
such persons among the strikers as have violently at- 
tacked their opponents, the police should of course 
receive the moral support of all admirers of good 
government. But enormous numbers of the arrests 
made by the police have not been of this character; and 
the methods of arrest have in many cases been abso- 
lutely unworthy of respect or tolerance. 

Here is an affidavit of one such case, which was ob- 
tained by the Director of the Immigrants’ Protective 
League, Miss Grace Abbott: 
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Blood was flowing from 
Josef’s nose and mouth, 
so deponent tried to help 
him, when the officer 
who had hold of her 
arm struck her a severe 
blow in the stomach, re- 
sulting in an incomplete 
fracture of the lower end 
of the breast bone. She 
fell against the building, 
was thrown into a pa- 
trol wagon, together 
with two young boys 
and a number of strik- 
ers, most of them girls 
who had also been in- 
jured. 

“Deponent further 
states that she is suf- 
fering constant pain.” 

This affidavit is also 
supported by a doctor’s 
statement of this wo- 
man’s injury. 

Here is another such 
record: 

“Mrs. Josie Mott of 
the City of Chicago, 
County of Cook and 
State of Illinois, being 
duly sworn, doth depose 
and say that she is 35 
years old, resides at 
1428 Elk Grove avenue, 
that previous to the 
present strike she was a 
finisher at Kuh, Nathan 
& Fisher’s, earning $4 a 
week on the average. 

“Deponent further 
states that on September 
29th, at 4 p. m., she and 
several girl strikers 
were picketing the Kuh, 
Nathan & Fischer shop 
on North avenue, and 
that she saw a fellow 
employee whom _— she 
knew very well looking 
out of the shop window; 
that deponent waved 


her handkerchief to the girl on the inside in friendly 
greeting, and that an officer who is regularly stationed 
there came up to her and took hold of her arms, grip- 
ping them so tightly as to cause great pain and black 
and blue marks, pulled her hair, struck her in the face 
and head, and kicked her about.” 

Affidavit after affidavit of offenses of this character 
was read by Miss Abbott early in October at a meeting 
of a neutral committee of organizations of women held 
at the Chicago Woman’s Club. These affidavits form a 


“Bessie Att of the City of Chicago, County of Cook 
and State of Illinois, being duly sworn, doth depose 
and say that she is twenty-two years of age and re- 
sides at 1430 W. 13th street, and that previous to Sep- 
tember 27th she was employed at Lamm & Co.’s as a 
canvas-baster, earning on the average $4 a week. 
“Deponent further states that on October Ist, at 5 
p. m., she was walking, in company with Annie Wein- 
stein, in front of Lamm & Co.’s on Jackson near Green 
street, when a policeman took hold of her arm and 
dragged her to the corner of the street where four offi- 
cers were beating two boys, Josef Goodman and Charles 
Goldman, who appeared to be about fifteen years old. 





subject of the strike. 





Scene at Halsted and Jackson streets, showing a crowd surround- 
ing the police, one of whom has seized a girl striker. 








A mounted policeman holding striker whom he has just arrested. 


is not true. 








record not of civilized police regulation, but of degraded 
and needless police brutality. As a result of this revela- 
tion of the attitude of the police, the City Council re- 
quested the standing committee on police to investigate 
these matters, and requested the Mayor to appoint an 
aldermanic strike committee, to investigate the entire 
The police committee, after an 
exhaustive investigation, has recommended the removal 
from the neighborhood of the factories of all sluggers 
and all non-uniformed police. 
committee has recommended the appointment of a 
permanent, neutral police committee for preserving or- 
der in the city on behalf of the representations of both 


The aldermanic strike 


sides in future industrial 
disputes. This appoint- 
ment will have to be rat- 
ified by the entire coun- 


cil, and has not yet 
been voted on. 
N THE meantime 


ninety clothing firms, 
instead of throwing the 
communication of their 
employees into the 
waste-paper basket, an- 
swered it; arranged to 
hear the representations 
of the officers of the 
Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America; 
and are now operating, 
at considerable profit, 
plants which together 
employ between six and 
seven thousand workers. 

On three points in the 
clothing trades situation 
and strikes in Chicago 
the general public has 
gained a misleading im- 
pression. The first of 
these points is the posi- 
tion of the two labor 
organizations frequently 
mentioned in this con- 
nection. The United 
Garment Workers and 
the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers are two dis- 
tinct labor organizations 
in Chicago, the last 
named having separated 
from the first because of 
internal differences. The 
United Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, which is the 
older association, has 
the charter of the 
American Federation of 
Labor. According to 
its constitution that 
body cannot issue a 
duplicate charter to the 
Amalgamated Clothing 


Workers’ Union, although this, in Chicago, is far larger 
numerically than the United Garment Workers’ Union. 

Because of this technical difficulty persons opposed to 
both unions have asserted that a recognition of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Union would mean an 
opposition to the American Federation of Labor. 


This 


The membership of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor contributes to the support of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers’ Union, thouzh for technical 
reasons it cannot give it a charter; and the officers of 
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the Illinois Federation of Labor have appeared repeat- 
edly in public in Chicago in the cause of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers. 

The second element in the situation which the public 
does not understand is the psychological reason why 
numbers of the non-union employers have refused to 
meet, representatives of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ Union. Prior to 1905 the clothing trades of 
Chicago were thoroughly organized in the body of the 
United Garment Workers. Numbers of the houses 
standing out against all dealings with unions were union 
houses ten years ago. At this time the United Garment 
Workers’ Union in Chicago is said to have abused its 
power by corrupt practises of the gravest character. A 
quoted instance of one of the least of its offenses is its 
unscrupulousness in dictating employment. It is said 
that there were two union garment factories in the city 
which were familiarly referred to throughout the busi- 
ness as “the Orphanage” and “the Washingtonian 
Home,” because these establishments were forced by 
the practises of the United Garment Workers’ Union to 
engage the most incompetent workers in the trade. 

The bitterness preceding the strike of 1905, which 
resulted in a defeat of the United Garment Workers’ 
Union, still affects many members of the Employers’ 
Association. Their experience of a decade ago should 
be mentioned in a fair consideration of the situation, 
and may serve to explain, though it cannot justify, their 
prejudice against labor unions. Especially this ex- 
perience cannot justify a prejudice against the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers’ Union, which represents a 
secession from the United Garment Workers and has a 
record of five years’ reliable dealing. 

The other element in the situation which the public 
does not realize is the peculiar necessity in the great 
needle trades of a just system of determining labor 
prices. Every woman who has ever sewed, either by 
machine or hand, knows how unexpectedly long it some- 
times takes to complete some special operation in sew- 
ing, and that, on the other hand, it is sometimes possible 
to complete an operation more rapidly than one could 
have foreseen. Nothing except actual experience can 
estimate the amount of time and labor required for 
every new undertaking in clothing manufacture, and 
there are new undertakings with every change in style, 
and the clothing workers are paid by the piece through- 
out the Chicago market. How is a payment to be de- 
termined fairly for each sewer and cutter and baster 
and buttonholer and presser in each operation of this 
changing and complicated craft? Only by clear, specific 
observation and agreement on the basis of known fact. 

The difference in effort occasioned by difference in 
material is very great, and not to be determined by 
speculation, nor by a guess at what one might think 
reasonable. As between a presser who is paid fifty 
cents for pressing a certain kind of coat and another 
presser who is paid sixteen cents for pressing another 
kind of coat, the fifty-cent presser, because of the great- 
er difficulty in handling the material he must use, may 
be an underpaid worker, and the sixteen-cent presser 
may be a very well-paid worker, easily able, with a more 
pliable stuff, to complete so many garments in a week’s 
work as to earn from seven to eight dollars more than 
the fifty-cent presser. 


BOUT four years ago a union garment factory operat- 

ing under a trade board found that the buttonholes 
the house had been making were too heavy, and that 
they puckered the material in a newer and lighter weight 
of clothing the firm was beginning to manufacture. On 
this account the firm supplied the buttonhole makers 
with a thinner cord of gimp for filling the edge of the 
buttonhole, and a finer grade of twist for working it. 
The difference both in the gimp and the twist was very 





slight. Naturclly neither the firm nor the buttonhole 
makers had thought much about the matter at first, 
Some of the buttonhole makers could work more rapidly 
with the newer materials and preferred to use them, 
But the majority of the buttonhole makers claimed that 
the finer gimp and twist required so much more work 
for a buttonhole that they caused a decrease in wage, 
This decrease, they argued, ought to be compensated for 
by an eighth or a quarter of a cent increase in the rate 
for each buttonhole, according to the difficulty en- 
countered in different grades of cloth. 

They reported their difficulties to the trade board, 
which looked into the matter carefully. The firm’s 
representatives reported that in the course of a year the 
firm would be required to pay, in buttonhole makcrs’ 
wages, ten thousand dollars more than heretofore. The 
representatives of the buttonhole workers reported that 
the buttonhole makers, in working with the finer gimp 
and twist, would have earned for the same effort they 
expended formerly ten thousand dollars less than here- 
tofore. 

How was this matter adjusted? By a strike of the 
entire factory? By a silent submission on the part of 
the workers to a loss of ten thousand dollars? By a 
forfeiture on the part of the firm of ten thousand dol- 
lars in extra wages, with no corresponding receipt in 
output? By none of these unsatisfactory methods. By 
a special effort the firm obtained a kind of gimp and 
of twist which made a suitable buttonhole in light- 
weight cloths, and yet could be used by the majority of 
the buttonhole workers as rapidly as the former heavier 
twist and gimp. The few buttonholers who could work 
rapidly with the buttonhole materials which had caused 
the difficulty continued to use these, and back-wages 
on the eighth of a cent and quarter of a cent basis were 
paid by the firm for all the buttonholes made with this 
lighter gimp and twist by the buttonholers whose work 
had been retarded by these materials. The decision of 
the trade board was satisfactory to every one concerned. 
In the non-union factories these complicated matters, 
the payment for each new style, material and process, 
are customarily determined by the hasty fiat of a fore- 
man or a sub-fecreman, from whom there is no appeal, 
and who has no time or opportunity to analyze opera- 
tions and fix prices correctly. 


HESE instances may serve to show the enormous 
possibilities of injustice in wage in the clothing 
industry, through unconsidered decisions. In _ the 
writer’s view this extremely simple but constant and 
every-day need of a just system of determining labor 
prices in the needle trades is the most important point 
in the entire situation. Think of the innumerable miles 
of stitching sewed every year by hand and machine 
for the wearers of ready-made clothing. Is all this 
work performed for the world to be paid for by undis- 
criminating judgments—on the old terms of arbitrary 
foremen and injustices for thousands of workers? Or 
is it to be paid for by the application of a clearer modern 
method to a multitudinous modern enterprise? Is Chi- 
cago’s history of civilization in one of her greatest in- 
dustries in this terrible year of foreign warfare to be 
cne of retrogression towards the ways of industrial war, 
or of progression towards the ways of industrial 
peace? 

No one pretends that all the persons in the needle 
trades who arrange their affairs by arbitration and by 
a trade board’s rulings will live happily ever afterwards. 
But the establishment of this principle in the present 
situation would mean a genuine act of public spirit on 
the part of the employers involved, and a consummation 
greatly to be hoped for by all the persons who desire 
that this chapter of the tale of civilization in Chicago 
should have a happy ending. 
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PARIS SMILES 


Once again the cafés are crowded, the streets thronged, the lights gay—and with the enemy only sixty 
miles away! 
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Why Paris Smiles 


HO says Paris is sad? Paris is 

Paris, and as long as it exists it 

will never be sad. And the 
French people, no matter what comes 
of grief or trial, will never show their 
sadness. And so let no one think that 
Paris is today a city whose sorrows are 
paraded before the world. The sorrow 
is there, we know, in every French heart, 
but it is hidden by a smile. What we 
see, 28 we look at Paris today, is courage, 
gaiety,—and always a smile. 

I do not mean that its gaiety at a 
time like this is entirely spontaneous. It 
is a gaiety made up in part from the 
joy of living, innate in every Frenchman 
and French woman, and in part from 
their determination, born of this war, 
to always smile, whatever betide, and 
from a realization that smiling keeps the 
heart warm and the courage high. It is 
a more admirable and lovable gaiety 
than that of which we usually think 
when we speak of Paris. There is sor- 
row in Paris and war and wounds and 
horror enough to try the courage of any 
people, but the face that she turns to 
the world, and that greets the permis- 
sionaire home on his furlough, is still 
the smiling face that she showed us of 
old. ‘The smile is chastened, perhaps, 
and more tender, but still it is infinitely 
gay, as she welcomes her permissionaires 
with an exhuberant joy, receives her 
wounded with compassionate arms but 
with a jest on her lips, and faces the 
un-French world with a brave gaiety 
that seems to make light of her sorrows. 

It is most of all the soldiers en per- 
mission that are helping to make the 
picture brighter today, in Paris and in- 
deed throughout France. The day war 
was declared every theatre in Paris, 
save the moving-picture houses, closed 
their doors. All restaurants put up 
their shutters at eight thirty and all 
cafés at eight. The fashionable tea- 
rooms were deserted in the afternoons. 
The stream of automobiles and car- 
tiages that made the Avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne and the Champs Elyseés the 
gaiest spots on earth, dwindled to al- 
most nothing, or at best, a melancholy 
procession of ambulances. Paris be- 
came, over night, a provincial town, and 
4 town in mourning. 


UT Paris has come back. It came 

back not only because it was not pos- 
sible for the French to be sad for long, 
but because the government realized 
that enforced depression and early clos- 
ing hours react upon the morale of the 
people as surely as a military reverse. 
The authorities therefore have actively 
fostered this renaissance in Paris, and it 
is once more slowly getting into its 
stride and becoming again the City of 
light. And with the enemy’s trenches 
only sixty miles away! Once more the 
theatres are open, and not only the old 
plays are being given, but new ones are 
being written and presented by authors 
and actors whose names bulk large in 
the French drama. Once more Paris 


By HENRY GROFF DODGE 


takes its tea at the fashionable resorts. 
Once more the Avenue du Bois is 
crowded on fine afternoons and the 
Grand Boulevards are taking on their 
old appearance. 

In another nation it might seem a 
trifle unfeeling, or at least unthinking, 
that a city could play while its sons were 
fighting almost at its very gates, in a 
struggle upon -which perhaps the na- 
tional unity depends. But when one 
knows the French people one does not 
think it strange. Rather it is brave. 
It is not the spirit which made Nero 
fiddle while Rome burnt, but the spirit 
which led the little lieutenant of cavalry 
to put on clean white gloves before go- 
ing into action at Mons. The little 
lieutenant was found dead beside his 
horse, with his white gloves stained with 
blood—but smiling. Fight—but smile. 
That is France today. Smile and keep 
on smiling, so that one may not see the 
breaking heart underneath, or the tears 
that are just below the surface. What 
other nation that fights so well takes 
such a pride in being happy, or is so 
loath to let its neighbors see its suffer- 
ings? France, of all the European na- 
tions engaged in this war, has sent out 
the fewest appeals for aid. The aid has 
come, but it has been unsolicited. I 
have been in France almost continually 
since the war began; I have visited the 
hospitals; I have seen, in the days of 
mobilization, the crowds of women part- 
ing from their husbands, sons and sweet- 
hearts at the railway stations. I was 
with my concierge when the letter was 
brought telling her that her husband 
had been killed in action at Carency. 
Yet it is literally true that I have seen 
but one person crying in all that time. 
That one was a tourist who, in the early 
days of the war, was told by one of 
the staff at the American Embassy that 
she would not be allowed to take her dog 
into England. 


HE system of furloughs is undoubted- 

ly one of the wisest things the 
French government has done since the 
beginning of the war. There was a 
time, not many months ago, when 4 uni- 
form seen on the streets of Paris meant 
a convalescent wounded,—perhaps a 
poor peasant hundreds of miles from his 
home, sick and lonely, and sent to a 
Paris hospital simply by chance. Today 
a uniform is much more likely to mean 
a Parisian home again for a few days, 
walking with his sweetheart—and al- 
wayssmiling. It is the same throughout 
all France. Each city, each village is 
welcoming its sons who are, one after 
another, coming home, en permission; 
coming home not .only to live normal 
lives themselves for a few days, but, 
what is more important still, to cheer 
up the ones at home and remind them 
to keep on smiling, if, perchance, they 
had forgotten how in the months of 
anxious waiting. No one who has not 
seen France at war can realize what a 
wise policy it has been or how it has 


raised the spirits of the whole nation. 
It has made it easier for France to laugh. 

I think I have never seen happier 
men than these permissionaires in Paris. 
One night I found myself in the Rue de 
Rome beside the Gare St. Lazare, just 
after a trainload of them had arrived. 
They poured out of the station like a 
crowd of schoolboys at recess. They 
swarmed into the street with their hats 
in their hands and their faces to the 
sky, cheering. It was rainy and cold 
and dark, but they were in Paris and 
that was enough. They were talking 
like magpies in a speech so interlarded 
with French slang that I could only 
catch an occasional word. But from 
time to time a voice would cry, “Pan- 
truche, Pantruche,” the colloquial word 
for “Paris,” as we in America say 
“Frisco” for San Francisco. And back 
in their beloved “Pantruche” the mem- 
ory of the months of horror and drudg- 
ery through which they had passed 
seemed to become nothing but the rec- 
ollection of a bad dream. Their faces 
were again the faces of boys. Their 
voices were the voices of children on a 
holiday. They were in their Pantruche 
again. Is it any wonder that Paris is 
smiling nowadays? 

There is not a corner of the city that 
does not show one a bit of the war. 
Every restaurant on the Grand Boule- 
vard has its quota of officers, every 
street corner its group of soldiers, every 
bench in the park its loitering Permis- 
sionaire. Even the automobiles which 
flash by, all gray, have, most of them, 
their painted symbols on their hoods, 
identifying them as being in the service 
of this or that ministry or this or that 
staff. But the officers in the restaurant 
are in resplendent uniforms. The 
soldiers on the street corners are chat- 
ting gaily even though an arm may be 
in a sling or a head bound up, and the 
loiterer on the park bench is smiling as 
he stretches his legs in the autumn sun- 
shine. “Assuredly, my friend, one does 
very well in Pantruche.” And every 
one is smiling. And every man who 
comes home tries to forget for the mo- 
ment that he is a soldier and goes about 
his ordinary pleasures, in the ordinary 
way, with his accustomed friends, as if 
he had never seen a trench or heard a 
“Jack Johnson.” ‘You see them in the 
parks with their wives and children, 
taking the air, as if they had never 
heard of war. I remember seeing in the 
Pare Monceau one afternoon a captain 
of cavalry, with a sky-blue tunic, booted 
and spurred, with a fierce face and most 
melodramatic mustaches. He was 
pushing a baby carriage with one hand, 
while in the other he held a Baedeker, 
from which he was reading aloud to his 
wife! Truly a domestic Ajax, that one! 
And to cap the climax there were twins 
in the baby carriage. 


OF COURSE the war spirit has 


reached the children, and little 
Jacques is wearing a fatigue-cap like his 
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father’s, and his little sister marches 
proudly to school with her head tied 
up in a nurse’s veil, a huge red cross 
sewed to the band. I have heard it said 
that French children do not know how 
to play; that they are sad and quiet and 
too much dressed up. No one who has 
seen them playing soldier in the Luxem- 
bourg gardens can ever say that again. 
Any afternoon you may find anywhere 
from twenty to a hundred boys raging 
up and down the allées in mock charges, 
storming redoubts perilously constructed 
of green benches, and in general emu- 
lating their big brothers. A tin sword 
here and a wooden gun 


same time. But that is not all. France 
is unified as it has not been in the 
last hundred years. I do not mean 
this merely in a political sense, for it is 
entirely outside the scope of this article 
to talk of French politics. France is 
unified in a much broader and more 
useful way,—in the feeling of the peo- 
ple. The aristocrat and the bourgeois, 
the business-man and the laborer, the 
shopkeeper and the demi-mondaine, are 
all thinking of France, pulling for 
France, and more important still, the 
great majority are doing for France. 
There are many who can do little or 





there comprises their rr 
equipment, but they 
make up in ardor and 
noise all that they lack 
in accouterments. And 
how they die! An 
American boy could 
scarcely equal the real- 
ism of their death 
scenes, or the horror of 
their writhing when the 
imaginary bullet lays 
them low, for the 
French child is a natural 
actor. Every one of 
them is wounded sooner 
or later, and one does 
not have to go far 
afield for the reason. At 
one side of the battle- 
field there is surely a 
base-hospital in charge 
of a group of hard- 
worked Red Cross 
nurses, none of them 
over ten years old and 
all of them pretty. 
What is a leg or an arm 
when one can be carried 
from the field in the 
arms of lovely woman 
and nursed back to 
health on a green bench? And such 
swabbing and tying and bandaging, and 
putting on of splints and smoothing of 
brows! I fully believe that most of the 
warriors spent more time in the hospital 
than on the field of honor, the day that 
I watched them. 

Of course one side must represent the 
Germans, and as the “Boches” are al- 
ways defeated handily, that side is not 
popular. However, as every one has his 
turn at being French, they take their 
service in the Kaiser’s army gracefully 
enough, more particularly as they are 
sure to be wounded, necessitating the 
attention of a black-eyed nurse. It 
must be said for the little girls, too, 
that they try to uphold the traditions 
of the Red Cross, and treat friend and 
foe alike. So, after all, it did not seem 
to make much difference on which side 
one was fighting. 

You will always find the sides of the 
battlefield lined with grinning soldiers 
giving freely of their advice and en- 
couragement, and making as much noise 
as the children themselves. In the en- 





thusiasm of the spectators it is the - 


nearest approach to a Big League base- 
ball game that I have seen in France, 
and the coaching from the side lines is 
as noisily colloquial as the most in- 
spired moments of Hughie Jennings or 
“Germany” Schaefer. 

France can smile and fight at the 





warriors. No matter now whether q 
bock costs ten sous or six; that is not 
of importance when one entertains. “Yoy 
will take something, n’est-ce-pas, mes. 
dames”? murmurs the corporal. And 
both girls answer as one, with the time. 
honored formula: “You are too amiable 
messieurs.” The something is brought 
—port wine and little cakes—and I find 
myself listening to scraps of conversation 
—how their hosts are ravished to be 
back again in Paris, how the war, I as. 
sure you, my friends, can last but to 
the end of winter, when we yill 
drive “them” back where “they” be. 
long; how it is hardly 
amusing “down there” 
in the trenches. This, 
and much more, with g 
graphic description of 
the horrors of war, for 
your French soldier has 
none of the reserve of 
his English ally, and is 
not loath to dilate upon 
his experiences. 

The drink is finished 
and the corporal dives 
into his pocket to pay 
the score, wonderin 
whether he will have to 
send distress signals to 
his companion to make 
up the amount. But he 
gets no further than 
this, for one of the girls 
puts her hand on his 
arm and_ shakes her 
head. <A franc is as 
much and perhaps more 
to her than to the sol- 
dier. She is wearing 
probably her one best 
suit, and she may not 
know where she will find 
the sum to pay her 





A Frenchman and a Serbian carrying their flags along the streets of Paris. 


nothing, but these can at least smile. 
And who can say that smiling and keep- 
ing a stiff upper lip is not doing one’s 
bit for France? 

Late one afternoon at the hour when 
all Paris takes its before-dinner apéretif, 
the heure verte when the sidewalk 
terrace of every café in France is filled 
to overflowing, I saw a scene enacted 
which brought home to me, as has noth- 
ing else since the war began, the fact 
that France is really pulling together, 
and that loyalty to their country and 
those who are fighting for her are very 
real and live sentiments to every class. 

Two soldiers stopped in front of the 
café where I was sitting—two bearded 
pioupious back from the trenches,—one 
a private, and one with the bright new 
chevrons of a newly earned promotion 
sewed to the sleeves of his grimy tunic. 
And on the breast of each the Croix de 
Guerre. They looked hesitatingly at the 
little marble-topped tables as if wonder- 
ing whether they could. afford the ten 
sous that a bock would undoubtedly cost 
at this rather exclusive place, or whether 
they should go to the less pretentious 
little café next door, where, as all the 
world knows, the same bock may be had 
for six sous. Their decision was quickly 
made, however, for, from a table beside 
mine came a flash of black eyes, a laugh- 
ing invitation, and a scraping of chairs 
as two girls made room for the hesitating 


laundress this week, 
but she smiles and says, 
“But no, my friend, it is not you who 
pays this time; you have already paid 
too much—for all of us—down there. 
Permit me,” and she hands the waiter 
the piece, still smiling. As I rise to 
go the soldiers are not protesting; 
they are merely bowing and _ telling 
the owners of the smiling black eyes that 
they are too amiable. 

Perhaps you are saying that one 
should not let the woman pay the score. 
I think that the Frenchman understands 
a little better than we what real polite- 
ness is. These girls were only trying to 
repay indirectly what they and _ their 
sisters and brothers felt they owed to 
their two guests. It was loyalty that 
led them to do it, and a pride and faith 
in their army and their country. Do 
you think that the soldiers did not un- 
derstand this? 

That is the spirit that is holding 
France together today. What does it mat- 
ter if cabinets resign and if there are 
times when French politics seems 4 
weird and unfathomable thing? What 
does it matter if their country is invaded 
and their armies seem to make little 
headway against the tide? The thing 
that is saving France is a greater thing 
than cabinets or politics. It is the 
unshaken conviction that their side is 
the right one, and an unshaken deter- 
mination on the part of every one to 
do their work—smiling. 
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Hits on the Stage 


Romeo and Juliet 








Pe ee 














Miss Khyva St. Albans as Juliet and Mr. George Relph as Romeo, at the Forty-fourth Street Theatre. 


THAT kind of a. hit, say you? 
WV Well, a hit with the few who like 
Shakespeare. Americans are not 
Over-appreciative of masterpieces under- 
Standingly produced, but it is a dear 
Wish of ours that those who have pre- 
sented so delicately, with such balance 
and correctness, the most resplendent of 
young-love tragedies, may have their 
Teward in public recognition, if not in 
blasé New York, at least in other cities. 
Grown-ups are mostly hopeless, but 
any parent who knows what education 
means should have his children take this 
Opportunity (so rare with us) to live for 


a few hours in the atmosphere of liter- 
ature. 

Somebody of singular taste has been 
at work, for there is almost none of the 
rawness, the garishness, the ignorance we 
expect when the foremost English dram- 
atist is produced in the most numerous 
English-speaking nation. The stage man- 
agement is remarkable. Practically the 
whole play is given; the scenes move rap- 
idly, easily, without long waits, in a series 
of pictures truly beautiful. The actors 
perform as if they cared, and also as if 
they understood and felt. Mr. Jacques 
Coini, formerly with Hammerstein’s 


“ 


operas, is “artistic and general manager,” 
and Harry Sothern stage manager. Miss 
St. Albans, we understand, is behind the 
whole. There is glory enough for all,— 
the glory of desert in p'enty. The acting 
nowhere rises to heights and yet the 
performance gives to the lover of 
Shakespeare a most unusual degree of 
pleasure, showing that for literary 
tragedy to be one of the delights of life 
it is not so much genius that is required 
as sympathy; that power is not neces- 
sary if we have devotion; and that lav- 
ish expenditure is not required if we 
have taste. 
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The Land of the O 


SERBIAN road performs most un- 
A accountable contortions. Some- 

times it disappears mysteriously 
into a stream bed; at other times it 
follows a sinuous course up and around 
a mountain and seems to vanish in the 
clouds; and then again it will become 
more normal and follow along a 


By ELON JESSUP 


the ears of the docile oxen—the voice 
of an unknown animal. The only times 
that the oxen ever seemed to display 
any undue exertion was at such times. 
Then they would actually run for 2 
distance of about twenty-five feet to- 
ward the ditch at the side of the road, at 


x-Cart 


came to the city to dispose of their 
products. The streets were literally 
jammed with peasants, ox-carts, and ani- 
mals and fowl of every description. 
Over the rough cobblestones the auto- 
mobile would bounce, dodging pigs, 
sheep, geese, goats, while the peasants 

would stand aside and gaze with 





broad, flat valley. In the larger 
cities it is very partial to ex- 
tremely rough and uneven cob- 
blestones. With the exception 
of a few modern and well-built 
roads directly around Nish, the 
Serbian roadway was construct- 
ed to meet the needs of the na- 
tional mode of transportation— 
the ox-cart. The heights on the 
mountains and the depths in the 
mud of the valleys into which 
the docile oxen drag their rickety 
loads is an unceasing marvel. 

The drivers and the animals 
are alike devoid of all worries; 
they amble along day in and day 
out with utter unconcern. The 
peasant brings his ¢rops to the 
city in an ox-cart; he takes back 
his supplies in an ox-cart. If 
the government wishes to send 
a large shipment of clothing and 
food to an isolated army post, a 
long train of ox-carts is soon un- 
der way. 











In times of peace the delays 
involved in such mode of trans- 
portation are of no great con- 
cern. In times of war, how- 
ever, such delays are fatal, not 
alone from a military standpoint, but 
from that of the good of the civil popu- 
lation as well. Much of the frightful 
misery in last winter’s typhus plague 
was due to the lack of speedy trans- 
portation facilities. Hos- 


“The ox-cart was a part of the surroundings ; it fitted 
in with the customs and dress of the peasants, the 


primitive aspects of the villages.” 


which they would suddenly come up 
short. As to why they never continued 
on down, I was never able to under- 
stand; it seemed to be a very neat lit- 
tle trick with them. Dozens of times 


perfect wonderment. For the 
motor trucks introduced into 
the country during the present 
war were until very recently 
practically the only automobiles 
in Serbia. The country has al- 
ways been out of the beaten 
track of the tourist. 

Several members of the Co- 
lumbia party with their ma- 
chines were under Dr. Strong's 
direction. Among other things 
these men were called upon to 
distribute hospital supplies in 
sections where it is highly prob- 
able that an automobile had 
never been; the open-mouthed 
wonder that greeted their ap- 
pearance were grounds for such 
a supposition. News travels 
quickly in a Serbian village, and 
the driver, before leaving his 
seat, would find the entire popu- 
lation of the town encirciing the 
ear. All, including those who had 
not at first grasped the signifi- 
cance of the strange monster, 
would make copious appeals for 
rides. To leave the car was 
fatal, for upon his return the 
driver would find a car in which 
every nook and corner was crowded with 
boys, Austrian prisoners and peasants, 
silently waiting for the chauffeur to 
start up. Furthermore, he would find 
that every movable wheel and attach- 
ment on the car had 








pital supplies and food 
could not be received; 
doctors could not reach 
the stricken isolated 
districts in time to 
check the ravages of 
the disease. The need 
of a modern means of 
transportation was evi- 
dent, and, as always, it 
was America that came 
to the rescue. Twenty- 
five automobiles were 
purchased in New York, 
and the Columbia Uni- 
versity Expedition, 
comprising twenty- 
three Americans and 
twenty-five Serbian in- 
terpreters, was organ- 
ized, the men _ volun- 
teering to run the cars. 

The: ox-cart and the automobile—a 
striking contrast. The ox-cart was a 
part of the surroundings; it fitted in 
with the customs and dress of the peas- 
ants, the primitive aspects of the vil- 
lages. The automobile was like an in- 
truder; it seemed out of place. The 
honk of a horn was most disturbing to 
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Saturday in Nish is the great market day when the peasants come to 
dispose of their products. 


I have watched this happen, and never 
have I seen the animals and carts go 
over into the ditch. 

Saturday in Nish, where we were lo- 
cated, was a day when special attention 
had to be given to one’s steering wheel, 
for that was the great market day when 
peasants from the outlying districts 


been turned, usually in 
some way that it should 
not have been. The cor- 
rugated carbureter ad- 
juster was such an ir- 
resistible invitation that 
it was found necessary 
to remove this piece of 
mechanism from all the 
cars. 

When the expectant 
passengers were in- 
formed that even an 
automobile had its lim- 
itations, the crestfallen 
expressions were al- 
ways evidence of the 
keenness of the disap- 
pointment, for if there 
is one thing more than 
another that a Serbian 
likes, it is a ride in an 
automobile. The enraptured enjoy- 
ment of the few fortunate ones who 
were allowed rides was always good to 
see. I take it that the instinct is much 
the same as we in America experienced 4 
few years back, when automobiles were 
fewer and their ownership was restricted 
to one or two of our wealthy friends. 
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Why Price Maintenance is Right 


MONG the matters to come before 

Congress this season the question 

of resale prices has great interest 
for manufacturers, retail merchants, and 
consumers. Probably the Federal Trade 
Commission will not be able to report 
on it before the end of the winter, its 
findings having been delayed beyond 
public expectation. It is possible Con- 
gress may act without waiting for the 
Commission’s report. 

Mr. Pinkham gave very clearly last 
week in Harper’s WEEKLY the view of 
those who think there should be no 
limit to price cutting. The more cut- 
ting, he would incline to think, the bet- 
ter for the consumer. 

Our editorial views are the same as 
they were when we made a special cam- 
paign on the subject over two years ago. 
We do not believe in monopoly, but 
neither do we betieve in cutthroat com- 
petition. We believe that stability in 
prices is of advantage to producer, dis- 
tributor and consumer alike; that wild- 
cat competition makes against quality, 
against security, against confidence. By 
killing off smaller units, however meri- 
torious, it makes for monopoly. If com- 
petition is to be unrestrained, lawless, 
destructive, then mere size, mere ability 
to spend more to injure competitors, 
will be a test of survival. If every man- 
ufacturer has the right to set the price 
at which his product shall be sold one 
protection will be gained against those 
tendencies of the time which make to- 
ward monopoly. 

It seems absurd to call by the name of 
monopoly a man’s control over his own 
personal product. Monopoly means 
control of the market, not control of 
one’s own standards and one’s own 
product. So far does the underlying 
thought of the community approve 
of 2 man’s reaping the reward of his ow: 
thought that it even grants patents, for- 
bidding any one else to use without his 
permission a man’s original ideas. Com- 
petition doesn’t mean instability in the 
price of one manufacturer’s  trade- 
marked article. Competition of the 
valuable kind is between different firms. 
If A charges too much for a watch, even 
a popular watch, B can cut into his 
trade with B’s own watch. That is the 
essence of competition in the true sense. 
To take away from A the dec’sion of 
what his own watch shall sell for is com- 
petition only in the wildcat sense of 
instability and ruinous insecurity, not 
in the sense of a legitimate, constructive 
contest for markets, in which victory 
tends toward the product which earns a 
permanent reputation for superiority, 
for justness of price, and also for stabil- 
ity of price. A desirable industrial con- 
dition is one in which many products 
compete for permanent reputation and 
standing, not one in which nobody knows 
what anything is worth. We can 
scarcely expect A to put the proper en- 
thusiasm and pride in building up a 
business based on quality and on well- 
established terms if B is to be free to 
use A’s reputation in order to upset 
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prices for temporary purposes, and pur- 
poses alien to the question of the per- 
manent market. Nothing in the long 
run can be more injurious to business 
than a practise which takes us back to 
the days when every sale was a matter 
of individual haggling. The great mass 
of modern business is built on the belief 
that trade-marked articles have a set 
value, and that the value is the same as 
what is asked for them. 

Mr. Pinkham -used Mr. Ford as an 
illustration. The illustration works ex- 
actly the other way. Mr. Ford is so 
wealthy that he can determine the price 
of his own cars without legal protection. 
His capital is so big that he can retain 
title to every car until it reaches the 
consumer. He is not dependent on hav- 
ing retailers carry out his wishes. He 
doesn’t sell to retailers. He sells only 
through his own agents. In other words 
he sells only to the public. That other 
men less wealthy shall have.the same 
power over their products that Mr. 
Ford has over his cars, is the very object 
of price maintenance. It takes a very 
large capital to enable a man to retain 
his title and wait for his payment until 
his article is sold to the consumer. An 
ordinary man must turn his capital over 
frequently, and to do so he must sell, 
not to the consumer, but to the whole- 
sale and retail distributors. From them 
he should have the same _ protection 
against unstable prices that Mr. Ford 
has inevitably from his own agents. 


[X HarPER’s WEEKLY for November 

15, 1918, Mr. L. D. Brandeis gave this 
sketch of the history of the development 
and improvement of trade morals: 

“The greatest progress in this respect 
has been made in the retail trade; and 
the first important step was the intro- 
duction of the one-price store. That 
eliminated the constant haggling about 
prices, and the unjust discrimination 
among customers. But it did far more. 
It tended to secure fair prices; for it 
compelled the dealer to make, deliber- 
ately, prices by which he was prepared 
to stand or fall. It involved a publicity 
of prices which invited a comparison in 
detail with those of competitors; and 
it subjected all his prices to the criticism 
of all his customers. But while the one- 
price store marked a great advance, it 
did not bring the full assurance that the 
seller was giving value. The day’s price 
of the article offered was fixed and every 
customer was treated alike; but there 
was still no adequate guarantee of value; 
both because there was ordinarily no 
recognized standard of quality for the 
particular article, and because there was 
no standard price even for the article 
of standard quality. 

“Under such conditions the purchaser 
had still to rely for protection on his 
own acumen, or on the character and 
judgment of the retailer; and the indi- 
vidual producer had little encouragement 
to establish or to maintain a reputation. 
The unscrupulous or unskilful dealer 
might be led to abandon his goods for 
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cheaper and inferior substitutes. This 
ever present danger led to an ever 
widening use of trade-marks. Thereby 
the producer secured the reward for well 
doing and the consumer the desired guar- 
antee of quality. Later the sale of 
trade-marked goods at retail in original 
packages supplied a further assurance 
of quality, and also the assurance that 
the proper quantity was delivered. The 
enactment of the Federal Pure Food 
Law and_= similar state legislation 
strengthened these guarantees. 

“But the standard of value in retail! 
trade was not fully secured until a 
method was devised by which a uniform 
retail selling price was established for 
trade-marked articles sold in the orig- 
inal package. In that way, widely ex- 
tended use of a trade-marked article 
fostered by national advertis'ng could 
create both a reputation for the article, 
and a common knowledge of its estab- 
lished selling price or value. With the 
introduction of that device the evolution 
of the modern purchase became com- 
plete. The ordinary retail sale—the 
transaction which had once been an 
equation of two unknown quantit’es— 
became an equation of two known quan- 
tities. Uncertainty in trade is eliminated 
by ‘ A Dollar and the Ingersoll Watch,’ 
or ‘Five cents and the Uneeda Bis- 
cuits. ats 

“The dealer who sells the Dollar In- 
gersoll watch for sixty-seven cents, nec- 
essarily loses money in that particular 
transaction. He has no desire to sell 
any article on which he must lose money. 
He advertises the sale partly to attract 
customers to his store; but mainly to 
create in the minds of those customers 
the false impression that other articles 
in which he deals and which are not of 
a standard or known value will be sold 
upon like favorable terms. The cus- 
tomer is expected to believe that if an 
Ingersoll watch is sold at thirty-three 
and one-third per cent less than others 
charge for it, a ready-to-wear suit or 
a gold ring will be sold as cheap. The 
more successful the individual producer 
of a trade-marked article has been in 
creating for it a recognized value as well 
as a wide sale, the greater is the temp- 
tation to the unscrupulous to cut the 
price.” 

By a divided court our highest tribu- 
nal has declared not binding contracts 
for the maintenance of prices. In so de- 
ciding it based its reasoning on public 
policy. It may well be doubted, when it 
comes to questions not of interpreting 
statutes but of declaring public policy, 
whether a fraction of nine men consti- 
tute the most powerful test. If Congress 
should pass a law validating such con- . 
tracts it is a practical certainty that the 
Supreme Court would not declare such 
a statute to be beyond the powers of 
Congress. Whatever part of the Su- 
preme judges may see, it is doubtful 
whether a member of Congress can see 
any difference in policy between Mr. 
Ford’s being able to fix his prices 
through his own agents and Mr. A being 
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able to fix his by contracts. Judge 
Lacombe of the Federal District 
Court has just decided that even if a 
man could not, under the Supreme 
Court decisions, contract for stable 
prices, he could refuse to sell again to 
anybody who had cut his prices. So 
the law as it now stands merely pre- 
vents an ordinary manufacturer from 
doing consistently what he can do for 















punishment after an offense, and what 
Mr. Ford, Standard Oil, or any other 
sufficiently wealthy producer can do 
with certainty and ease. 

Temporary price cutting has been de- 
cided by the Supreme Court to be 
among the illegal devices by which 
monopoly is sought. The spirit in which 
temporary price cutting of well-known 
brands is used to mislead customers is 
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as clearly harmful to manufacturers, 
sound retailers, and ultimately the pub- 
lie as is temporary price cutting for the 
purpose of starving out a less wealthy 
competitor. Regulated competition is 
an accepted principle of the Democratic 
party, and price maintenance is regu- 
lated competition in a most unobjection- 
able form; it is competition regulated 
by the producers themselves, 


Efhciency by Consent 


Mr. Brandeis is the most widely known exponent of efficiency and scientific management. His declaration that 
the railroads must be brought up to scientific standards raised a storm some years ago. It was only one step 
in a long study of the subject. It is interesting to know, therefore, how much he considers the human element. 
This speech, hertofore unpublished, was delivered at a large meeting in memory of Frederick W. Taylor, father 


MIDST our rejoicing over the 
A achievements of this great man 

comes one regret. Those for whom 
he labored most, the working people, 
are not represented at this meeting. 

It was Taylor’s purpose to make the 
laborer worthy of his hire; to make the 
hire worthy of the laborer; to make the 
standard of living and the conditions of 
working worthy to be called American. 
The American standard of living im- 
plies a wage adequate for proper housing 
and food and clothing, for proper edu- 
cation and recreation and for insurance 
against those contingencies of sickness, 
accident, unemployment, premature 
death or superannuation, which fall so 
heavily upon the working classes. That 
standard implies hours of labor suffi- 
ciently short to permit those who work 
to perform also their duties as citizens 
and to share in the enjoyment of life. 
That standard implies postponement of 
the working period to an age which en- 
ables the child to develop into a round- 
ed man or woman. That standard im- 
plies working conditions which are not 
only cons'‘stent with the. demands of 
health and safety, but are also such as 
may make work for others what it was 
for Taylor—the greatest of life’s joys. 

Taylor recognized that in order to 
make such a standard of living and of 
working attainable, the productivity of 
man must be greatly increased; that 
waste must be eliminated, and particu- 
larly the waste of effort which bears so 
heavily upon the worker. And yet the 
man who sought to so develop industry 
as to enable labor to reach these higher 
standards of working and of living, met, 
throughout his life, widespread opposi- 
tion from those whom he sought par- 
ticularly to help. Let all who are un- 
dertaking to carry forward his work 
recognize this hostility as a fact of 
fundamental importance; for it presents 
the main problem which confronts 
scientific management. 

The causes of this hostility are two- 
fold: 

First. Only a part of the necessary 
industrial truths have been as yet de- 
veloped. 

Second. The necessary assent to the 
application of these truths has not been 
obtained. 

Taylor was a great scientist. He es- 
tablished certain truths, fundamental in 
their nature. But he obviously covered 


of scientific management. 


only a part of the field of inquiry. The 
truths he discovered must be further de- 
veloped and they must be supplemented 
by and adjusted to other truths. The 
greater productivity of labor must be 
not only attainable, but attainable un- 
der conditions consistent with the con- 
servation of health, the enjoyment of 
work, and the development of the in- 
dividual. The facts in this regard have 
not been adequately established. In the 
task of ascertaining whether proposed 
conditions of work do conform to these 
requirements, the laborer himself should 
take part. He is indeed a necessary wit- 
ness. Likewise in the task of deter- 
mining whether in the distribution of 
the gain in productivity, justice is be- 
ing done to the worker, the participa- 
tion of representatives of labor is 
indispensable for the inquiry which in- 
volves essentially the exercise of judg- 
ment. 

Furthermore, those who undertake to 
apply the truths which Taylor discloses, 
must remember that in a democracy it 
is not sufficient to have discovered an 
industrial truth, or even the whole 
truth. Such truth can rule only when 
accompanied by the consent of men. 

We who have had occasion to con- 
sider the hostility of labor leaders to 
the introduction of scientific manage- 
ment know that the hostility has in large 
measure been due to misunderstanding. 
Much of all the waste which Taylor un- 
dertook to eliminate has no direct 
relation to the specific functions of the 
working-man. It deals with waste in 
machinery, in supplies, in planning, in 
adjustment of production and distribu- 
tion—matters in which changes cannot 
possibly affect the workman injuriously. 
And yet we found in many leaders of 
labor undiscriminating opposition to the 
whole of the so-called Taylor system. 
But even if we succeed through educa- 
tion in eliminating the general hostility 
to the introduction of scientific manage- 
ment in departments of the business 
which do not directly affect labor, there 
will remain a wide field where the pro- 


' posed changes do directly affect labor in 


which there is determined opposition. 
This opposition can be overcome only 
through securing the affirmative coop- 
eration of the labor organizations. In a 
democratic community men who are to 
be affected by a proposed change of con- 
ditions should be consulted, and the in- 


novaters must carry the burden of con- 
vincing others at each stage of the proc- 
ess of change that what is being done 
is right. Labor must have throughout 
an opportunity of testing whether that 
which is being recorded as a truth, is 
really a truth, and whether it is the 
whole truth. Labor must not only be 
convinced of the industrial truths— 
which scientific management is disclos- 
ing—but must also be convinced that 
those truths are consistent with what 
may be termed human truths. Is the 
greater productivity attained clearly 
consistent with the health of the body. 
the mind and the soul of the worker? 
Is it consistent with industrial freedom? 
Is it consistent with greater joy in 
work, and generally in living? These 
are questions which must be answere«| 
in the affirmative, and to the satisfac- 
tion, not of a few, merely, but of the 
majority of those to be affected. 

To do honor to Mr. Taylor and to 
worthily carry forward his work thos» 
who are his disciples, and those who may 
become such, should recognize that they 
have in the solution of these questions : 
eall upon them for patient effort, no 
less exacting and severe than that to 
which Taylor subjected himself when 
pursuing the law of cutting of steel. 
Every step in the installation and the 
working out of scientific management 
calls for such cooperation by representa- 
tives of labor. The obstacles to securing 
it are great. Twenty-five years may be 
required to remove them fully. But 
whatever the time required to fully con- 
vince organized labor, it must be given 
if our work is to be well done. The con- 
sent and the cooperation of the worker 
so represented must be secured. In no 
other way can we attain in full measure 
the increase of productivity upon which 
our well-being so largely depends. In 
no other way can we secure that joy in 
work without which increase of pro- 
ductivity will not bring greater happi- 
ness. In no other way can we attain 
that freedom and development of the 
worker without which even his greater 
happiness would not promote the gen- 
eral welfare. Let us work unremittingly 
in the spirit of Taylor to solve the prob- 
lem he left unsolved. In the solution 
of that problem—which in a true sense 
is the labor problem—the greatest honor 
will be done to his memory and the 
greatest service to mankind. 
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Hockey, for Boys and Grown-Ups 


By HERBERT REED 

















The standard formation, used this time by Exeter. 


GETTING 


THE ATTACK STARTED 


The two men in the foreground, centre and rover, constitute the 


first line of defense. The attacking right. wing (No. 1) has just lifted the disc with his stick in an attempt to make 
a passing shot. His companions on the first line of attack, rover (No. 2), centre (No. 3), and left wing (No. 4), 
are alert to receive the pass. The three men in the background are, counting back from the line of attack, cover 


O THE small boy who first tried out 
the ice as a sliding surface and 
then took to it equipped with 
skates, a stick and a stone, the imple- 
ments that resulted in the birth of that 
deliriously exciting game called “shinny,” 
we are indirectly indebted for the highly 


scientific modern game of hockey, a 
game that is increasing in popularity 


every year, and that draws big crowds 
—the type of spectator that cares for 
skill in any game that involves personal 
physical contact. The game began with 
youth, and, therefore, is still fed from 
ycuth, which is one reason why the col- 
lege and club teams of today look to the 
schools of the New England States for 
the players who make their big and en- 
during reputations in college and ama- 
teur league contests. 

The “shinny” of the youngster has be- 
come the hockey of the grown-up, a 
game in which both tactics and general- 
ship play their part not less than in foot- 
ball and baseball. In the course of time 
it was natural enough that even the 
game as played by the small boy should 
he organized to a high degree. It is for 
that reason that St. Paul’s school, at 
Concord, for instance, a school known 
as the “nursery of American hockey,” 
turns out players who are eagerly sought 
by Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Dart- 


point, point, and goal-keeper. 


mouth and other institutions that make 
a specialty of the great winter game. 

Climatic conditions gave the Cana- 
dians a long start, and “the States” has 
been slow in catching up. But that it 
really has caught up seems to be amply 
proved by the showing of such teams 
as Princeton against the sevens of Ot- 
tawa and Montreal. The United States 
now enjoys her fair share of victories, 
and doubtless will continue to do so, 
s'nce the game is improving steadily this 
side of the border. Canadian coaches 
have been called in from time to time, 
and no doubt they have been able to 
impart much of the best Canadian 
methods, although in some cases it is to 
be feared that they have taught certain 
tricks of handling the stick that, while 
well understood in Canada, have never 
appealed a great deal to the American 
referee. 

There remains today, indeed, some- 
thing of a gulf between Canadian and 
American club hockey, due largely to 
the varying size of the rink, and for the 
same reason something of a gulf be- 
tween club and college hockey in the 
United States. Most of the American 
rinks are so small that a seven-man 
team is apt to be crowded, and the 
standard of club play has been so high 
in recent years that it has been felt that 


perhaps the well-developed and experi- 
enced stars had not enough room in 
which to show the full power of the at- 
tack. In the case of organizations like 
the St. Nicholas and the Boston Athletic 
Association, however, there is such a 
determined stand for the college ideal 
that it is doubtful in the extreme if 
either would be willing to cut down the 
size of the team. Both are very far ad- 
vanced in team work, and it is to be ex- 
pected, indeed, that the hockey team of 
the Harvard Club, recently admitted to 
the amateur league, will come up to 
the same standard. 

If any of the club teams this side the 
border were open to the temptation to 
turn out only a five-man team, that 
team undoubtedly would be St. Nicholas, 
& seven rejoicing in the services of 
“Hobey” Baker, the old Princeton foot- 
ball star, who is today the greatest for- 
ward on the ice, in this country or 
Canada. Yet with all his wonderful 
ability, Baker has fitted splendidly into 
the club combination, and while, of 
course, he has been the principal scorer 
and the best man to lead the way to a 
score, especially by means of his re- 
markable, sweeping runs around from 
behind his own cage, he has never hesi- 
tated to pass the dise when one of his 
wings or his centre seemed to be in a bet- 
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Fast play by the youngsters of Harvard and Exeter. 
accurate shot at the net made by the attacking left wing (No. 3). The attack has swept down the ice well together, 
right wing (No. 1) and rover (No. 2) being well supported by centre (No. 4). 


ter position to shoot for goal. Baker 
has always had good support, a thing 
that he has never hesitated to realize 
upon when occasion offered. In the 
main, however, the St. Nicholas attack 
has been more in the nature of a 
“chance-taker” than the attack of that 
other strong eastern team, the Boston 
Athletic Association, an organization of 
the foremost hockey players of the 
Crimson, who are accustomed to play 
in the Boston Arena, a rink almost 
twice the size of the St. Nicholas. It is 
possible, however, that there are nice- 
ties of play down the boards that are 
more or less baffling to the Bostonians 
when they visit the St. Nicholas rink. 
The Boston idea of hockey is very 
much more on the machine line than 
that of New York. The actual skating, 
considered as a whole, is apt to be a 
shade better, because of the greater op- 
portunities to get an early start on 
natural ice, just as the Canadians are 
apt to be better skaters, considered in 
the mass, than the Americans. The 
New England hockey teams usually turn 
up equipped with a very strong de- 
fense, and an attack of the purely 
orthodox type. It is very seldom in- 
deed that a New England cover point 
will come across the middle of the rink, 
ready to take a shot at goal, should 
opportunity afford, whereas the New 
Yorkers are ready to rob to the limit 
from the defense whenever an oppor- 
tunity to score offers. Thus, last year St. 
Nicholas, the champions in the amateur 


GOAL-KEEPER TO THE RESCUE 


league, registered not a few goals through 
the efforts of the point, and a goodly 
share by cover point. The St. Nicks 
depended upon a pair of exceptionally 
good goal-keepers, carefully alternated, 
and very fast skaters, to make their de- 
fense impregnable. 

The New Englanders usually begin 
their retreat at an earlier stage than do 
the New Yorkers, with the result that 
they are pretty well banked around the 
cage when the forward arrives in posi- 
tion to shoot, but against an exceptional 
man like Baker even such a defense is 
apt to crumble. Baker, it might be 
mentioned before going further, is a 
product of that same St. Paul’s school 
that has been the backbone of inter- 
collegiate hockey for many years. The 
clubs have drawn heavily upon Canada, 
looking first for superior skaters, second, 
for hockey players. They came across 
the border in goodly numbers, but their 
value was problematical, since much of 
their excellent skating was too often off- 
set by careless work with the elbows, 
wielding of the stick, commonly known 
as slashing, that sent them out of the 
game not infrequently at critical pe- 
riods. 

American skating has been improving 
steadily, however, and there is a chance 
this year that it will enjoy a very real 
boom, since in the afternoon skating 
rather than dancing will be the thing, 
and since ice rinks. are springing up 
everywhere. The Middle States will 
have a chance to get into the class of 





The goal-keeper is shown clearing away the disc after an 


New England, which is not dependent 
upon artificial ice. ; 

Just as Americans have too often 
played polo in order to ride, they have 
played hockey in order to skate. There 
is now, however, every indication of a 
new order of things. Just as in polo 
Americans are beginning to ride in order 
to: play polo, they will take up skating 
in order to play hockey. The figure- 
skating that is to be one of the great 
features of the winter season, will be a 
benefit to the hockey players, for figure 
skating, an ancient and an_ honorable 
art, gives the skater poise and balance, 
a poise and a balance not to be acquired 
through mere mileage at a scramble. 
Distance skating is going out, skating on 
a drumhead’s circumference coming in. 

Whether racing on the ice will ever 
come back to the foremost place it en- 
joyed in the days of Breen, of the Dono- 
hues, and of Johnson, is doubtful, at 
least so far as the east is concerned. It 
is doubtful, too, if the middle west will 
make of the game of hockey the major 
sport that it is getting to be in the east. 

No doubt, however, in a year or 
two the craze for ice rinks will have 
spread all over the country, and 
the northern states will no longer have 
a monopoly of a game that has been 
dubbed by a great gridiron coach, “foot- 
ball on ice.” There are the same op- 
portunities for team play that exist in 
football, and these cannot fail of de- 
velopment to the limit in the course of 
time. 
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Asia and the War 


By ACHMED ABDULLAH 


Shaykh Achmed Abdullah is the nephew of the Ameer of Afghanistan, and a descendant of the prophet. 
In this article he attempts to present the view of the thinking Asiatics. 


UROPE is today a charnel house, 
and America, torn as it is by par- 
tisan cries and partisan views and 

prejudices, is neutral at least in its 
sympathy for the sufferings of all 
Europe. 

What, then, is the impression the war 
has made on the other great continent, 
the other great home of civilization and 
culture? How has the war affected us 
men of Asia? 

Excluding Turkey, which is not Asia, 
but only a window toward Europe, our 
fleeting sympathies are for the Allies, 
our fleeting antipathies are against the 
Germans. 

We do not know the Austrians. We 
dislike the Germans because, being 
Orientals, we like manners. A fleeting 
antipathy this. So with our sympathies. 
We feel a certain political sympathy for 
Great Britain, a certain faint racial 
sympathy for Russia. 

What of it? What of our antipathies 
and our sympathies? They are both 
fleeting, passing, swinging. They are 
pellets of dust. They are as the tinkling 
of « camel’s bell. For the greater is- 
sues of the war, the human issues, leave 
us unmoved. We are unmoved by the 
slaughter, the losses, the untold suffer- 
ings, the wholesale destruction. The 
reason for this is sweetly simple and 
obvious. 

Whatever hurts the Occident helps us. 
Therefore it pleases us. Asia and 
Europe play the game from opposite 
sides of the board. The losses of Eu- 
rope are the gains of Asia. Each killed 
European is a killed potential enemy. 

An old Nejd proverb says: “I am 
against my cousin; but my cousin and I 
are against the world.” 

A true saying this, though a proverb. 

There have been many wars between 
Asian nations. China and Japan have 
fought frequent wars; so have China 
and Korea, Afghanistan and Persia, 
Afghanistan and India, Bokhara and 
Turkestan, Arabistan and Kurdistan. As 
they fought in the past, so they will in 
ithe future. 

But modern mechanical progress, rail- 
ways, telegraph, cheap post, newspapers, 
quickly printed books—though inimical 
to true civilization, to the civilization of 
Asia—have wrought a certain change. 
We have begun to feel the Message of 
the Great Mother Continent. We have 
begun to understand that we must fight 


together. We know that we cannot af- 
ford to lose. Therefore we must win 
together, And Fate, which is killing 


the flower of manhood in Europe, is even 
now helping us to win. 

We Afghans are a Semitic race, a 
purely “white” race to use the cant 
word. But we want nothing of our fel- 
low-whites in Europe and in America 
except rifles and ammunition. We pre- 
fer to clout out our destiny alongside of 
yellow Japanese and Chinese, brown 
Moros, chocolate-colored Dravidians 
from the south. 


ig IS the call of Asia. A geographical 
call? Possibly. None the less holy; 
none the less steely and sharp. 

Many influences are at work in this 
transformation. There are the influences 
of Moslem missionaries, of fighting Pan- 
Islam, of regenerated Buddhism, of 
Brahmin reaction against European civ- 
ilization, of war-born Nippon pride. 

But the common basis of this steadily 
growing Asian solidarity is hatred of 
the whites, the Christians. 

Never mind the right or wrong of it. 
I only state a plain, though unpleasant 
fact. This hatred is universal from the 
Siberian tundras to the burnt south of 
India. We hate the European because 
we consider him an intolerable barbarian, 
who bullies where his wheedling is un- 
successful. We hate him because, ac- 
cording to us, he is tortuous and cannot 
speak the truth; because he prates 
about his new-found hygiene, but is per- 
sonally unclean compared to the ma- 
jority of Asians. We despise him as a 
hypocrite who ships whiskey, rifles, dis- 
eases, and missionaries in the same mixed 
cargoes. We dislike him because he is a 
recent parvenu. We are convinced that 
in spite of h‘s present leadership in 
mundane affairs, he is our inferior 
physically, morally, and mentally. 

We are growing conscious of our 
power. Our sword-arm aches when we 
behold the Cross. 

We understand our mental superior- 
ity best when we have received a Euro- 
pean education. For there, competing 
with European students in the subjects 
of an alien civilization with which they 
are familiar from their earliest school 
years, we beat them in spite of the ter- 
rific handicap of language and view- 
point and atavism. We learn their civil- 
ization. Yet we preserve our own. Our 
gun is double-barreled. 

And as to our physical superiority. 
go We know how we fought when 
the odds were against us, when we used 
antiquated weapons against rifles and 
quick-firing guns. We know of the Moro 


campaigns, the wars in the Sudan, many 
little wars in India, in Sumatra, in Ton- 
kin. 

But we also know what we can ac- 
complish when the odds are even, when 
fate has not stacked the deck; when 
rifle speaks to rifle and gun to gun. We 
heard the tale of the Japanese war. We 
have heard other tales: of the battle- 
fields of Flanders and the Dardanelles; 
of Moor and Arab and Sikh and Afghan 
meeting the most highly trained military 
machine in the world, the Prussian 
Guards, and beating it to a standstill. 

We heard the tale and we liked it. 
We did not mind the toll in corpses, 
Moor and Afghan and Sikh. We wished 
to see. We did see. We liked the see- 
ing of it. 

Also we saw Russia. We saw how 
Russia fought inch for inch with clubbed 
rifles against German guns. We saw 
how they came back to the attack, again 
and again. 

For I said that we have a faint racial 
sympathy with Russia. We like to 
claim Russia as an Asiatic outpost. Per- 
haps we are right. For we can under- 
stand the Russian and feel with him. 
The brightest minds of Russia, the 
Turgeniefs and the Strogonoffs, to 
mention only two, are of Tartar blood. 
We like to think of it. We also like to 
think of the many Moslem and Bud- 
dhists high-up in the service of the Tsar. 


We can even understand Russian 
Christianity. For their Christianity is 
Oriental. It does not rub against our 


grain as do the Occidental forms of the 
same faith. 

So, if wishes we have in the present 
conflict, they are for the success of the 
Russian arms. It will be the vanguard 
of Asian aggression. It will be the 
clarion-call for the Day of Reckoning 
for which we of Asia pray—for which 
some of us work, for which more of us 
will work and die by and by. 

We are glad of this war. Whatever 
the outcome, it will weaken Europe in 
treasure and blood. It will kill the 
flower of their fighting men. It will re- 
duce their birth rate. 

Europe will not get over the effects 
of this conflict in fifty years. Asia will 
be strong and ready in less than fifty 
years. 

The Europeans have taught us with 
the sword. Presently we shall teach 
them with the sword. And if the sword 
be simitar, yataghan, kurkree, or kris, 
it will not dull the sharpness nor weak- 
en the swish of the steel. 


America Feeding the World 


What the United States is doing to feed Europe during this great war is a matter of interest to every- 
body. The one man in the country to give the most important account of this work. is the Secretary of 
Agriculture. In next week’s issue we shall publish an article by Mr. Houston, called, “America Feeding 






the World,” 





ORMERLY, the most humorous 
F figure in the world of art was the 

long-haired, starving poet in search 
of a publisher. The longer his hair and 
the emptier his stomach, the more he 
was ridiculed and the more laughter he 
aroused when he was depicted in the 
comic papers being kicked out of the 
editor’s office. There was once a starv- 
ing poct who sent that moth-eaten joke 
to so many editors, each of whom paid 
him two dollars for it, that he was able 
to publish his poems and buy a square 
meal besides. If he had been able to 
copyright it, he would have grown so 
wealthy that Congress would have in- 
vestigated him. But our generation is 
not poctical; it is dramatic. Hence the 
most humorous object in the world is 
the unproduced dramatist; and 
the remarkable part of it is 
that it does not make any dif- 
ference whether he is hungry 
or not. The fact that he is 
unproduced is just as laugh- 
compelling, be he rich or poor, 
well fed or starving, shaven or 
unshorn of locks. He needs no 
concomitant misfortunes to 
make him ridiculous. The man 
who wrote verse also had an 
advantage over the man who 
writes plays in the fact that 
as soon as he had written a 
stanza or two in which some 
words rhymed, he could proud- 
ly say: “I am a poet.” What 
is more, the world believed 
him, and called him a poet. It 
made no difference whether his 
works were published or not, 
he was a poet. Perhaps he was 
even more likely to enjoy that 
reputation if his songs were 
never given the publicity of the 
printed page. But what of 
ihe man whose play is doing an eter- 
nal Marathon up and ‘down Broad- 
way? Can he say with pride: “I am 
a dramatist,” and get away with it? 
Just let him try it. No; all he can do 
is to hang his head, and, if driven to 


it, make the awful confession: “I have. 


written a play.” 

Again, suppose that the poet wanted 
to lower his bank account—if poetic 
license or poetic justice allows him to 
have one—by publishing his verses in 
a neat volume. His friends would ap- 
plaud his laudable intention, and would 
fer complimentary, autographed 
copics cf the first and only edition of 
five hundred copies, type distributed and 
plates destroyed, ete. The would-be 
dramatist, on the other hand, would 
never dare to foist his work on the pub- 
lie at his own expense. For instance, I 
know a very rich man who has written 
a play. 
nothing to him to produce it at his own 
expense, he knows very well that he can- 
not gain the title of dramatist in that 
manner. The public does not care who 
publishes a book, but it wants to know 
who is producing the play it is going to 


572 


ask 


But, although it wou!d mean ~ 


_ The Unproduced Dramatist 


By ONE OF THEM 


see. If John D. Rockefeller writes a 
book he may print it, and all is well and 
good; but fancy John D. Rockefeller 
writing a play and producing it. The 
Homeric laughter of the gods would 
sound like the gentle chirping of a 
cricket. in comparison with the roar of 
joy which would arise from the Great 
White Way. No. The title of dramatist 
is conferred only after your play has 
been produced on a real stage by a real 
manager. It is the only title which is 
never merely honorary and which can 
never be bought. 

Who are the unproduced dramatists? 
Well, in all humility I must confess I am 
one. And, gentle reader, I would lay 
a wager, that you, too, are of the sad 
and chastened band or else you would 





“I have written a play.” 


have chosen a more cheerful subject 
than “The Unproduced Dramatist” with 
which to beguile your hours of leisure. 
It is also a sure bet that every dramatic 
critic is an unproduced dramatist. If 
they could be playwrights they would 
not be critics. Does not the tone of 
their criticism betray them? Not that 
I blame them, for I, too, am jealous 
every time a successful play is pro- 
duced. Only I do not have to praise 
the play or lose my position. That, 
however, is only beginning to name the 
unproduced dramatists\ You can in- 
clude every attaché of the theatre from 
the owner to the fireman. \Going out of 
the theatrical world, there is not a pro- 
fession unrepresented in our\ranks. <A 
manager told me once that he received 
plays from ministers, bankers, lawyers, 
street-car conductors, convicts, and he 
added, “Would you believe it, even from 
college professors?” I never understood 
why he said even college professors, until 
I noted that in the eyes of the public the 
most heinous crime committed by 
Woodrow Wilson was having been a 
schoolmaster. 

Notwithstanding all that, after every 


theatrical performance some one is in- 
spired to sit down and write a play and 
have it produced. The easiest part of 
the procedure is the sitting down. The 
writing is almost as easy. Take a virtu- 
ous man and a good looking woman, who 
is acquiring or has acquired a past, and 
let them talk. Or take a virtuous wo- 
man and a brute of a man and let them 
talk. Let them talk for three acts, 
Then pay twenty dollars to have their 
observations typewritten. Don’t forget a 
title-page. There is always a thrill in 
the title and the statement that it is 
a play in three acts. The last seems 
too good to be true. 

Now, to have the play produced, buy 
a large envelope and address it to Mr. 
Belasco and register the package. Your 
play always goes to Mr. Belasco 
first of all, because you know 
that if he accepts it your for- 
tune is made. Finally you will 
send the play to a stock com- 
pany playing in Indiana, and 
you will save money by trust- 
ing Uncle Sam to deliver it 
safely to its destination with- 
out an extra fee for registr:- 
tion. 

The everlasting hope that 
buoys up the duffer in golf, per- 
forms the same questionable 
service for the duffer in the 
game of drama. So the play is 
sent on its perilous journey. 

Finally, you reach the next 
stage when you send your play 
to a dramatic agency. It 
seems hard to give up fifteen 
per cent of your hard-earned 
royalties to them; but the 
royalties do not loom quite so 
large on your horizon as they 
did a few years ago when you 
‘finished the play, and perhaps 
after all you are willing to sacrifice 
a few dollars in order to “get on,” 
for the play you are writing now 
will make you rich. The second play 
always does, and you can get along 
without an automobile for a few months 
longer. Now the dramatic agency sends 
back a very nice, kind letter. Your 
play will be read and “placed if pos- 
sible.” Those words are a balm for the 
wounded soul. Days, weeks, months go 
by. In your mind’s eye you watch the 
play-broker read your manuscript. He 
is delighted with it and recognizes its 
worth immediately. He is showing it 
daily to the big managers. You begin 
to select your cast, and you hesitate be- 
tween Henry Miller and H. B. Warner. 
You compose your triumphant curtain 
speech. You decide not to speculate with 
your royalties—A well-known _ pack- 
age comes in the mail. The manuscript 
contains on the title-page the following 
inscription: 

Received. ..... Jan. 15th, 1912 
LEN Da ae Dec. 20th, 1912 
Returned....Dec. 21st, 1912 

And you are supposed to wish people 


-a Merry Christmas! 
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ODAY, when the feature film is the 
great entertainment of the hour, 
you can count on the fingers of one 

hand the number of famous actors and 
actresses Of the legitimate stage who 
have not appeared on the screen. It 
seems only yesterday that actresses on 
the regular stage talked in excited tones 
about losing their prestige if they con- 
sented to appear in moving pictures, but 
how ridiculous any such stand seems to- 
day. As with players, so with plays— 
all the famous ones are finding their way 
to the sereen. There seems to be no 
subject or theme, no book or play, 
which some moving-picture producer 
isn’t eager to turn into celluloid drama. 
We have had Hardy and Dickens, Hugo 
and Rex Beach; it will be Shakespeare’s 
turn next. Yet why next? Hamlet, 
Othello, Romeo and Juliet have already 
been put on the screen, and I know of 
one producer who has his plans for 
Macbeth. He rolls the witches’, the ban- 
quet and the sleep-walking scenes like 
sweet morsels under his tongue. 

Facing such facts and statistics, it is 
difficult to believe that the feature film 
is the growth of the last three years. 
For although moving pictures are twen- 
ty years old, it is only since the intro- 
duction and popularization of feature 
films that they have leaped from a toy 
to the greatest entertainment industry 
inthe world. Yet such is the ease. The 
rise of moving pictures to their present 
importance began in the fall of 1912— 
that is to say, with the introduction of 
feature films. How it all came about is 
interesting. 

America has followed the lead of 
Europe in a great many things theat- 
rieal, and it did so in the case of the 
feature films. The first long multiple- 
reel moving picture shown in this coun- 
try, and advertised as an entire eve- 
ning’s entertainment, came from abroad. 
It was Queen Elizabeth, with Sarah 
Bernhardt. In spite of the remarkable 
success of this picture, the idea of fea- 
ture films supplanting single or double 
reel pictures in importance (a reel is a 
thousand feet of film, taking approxi- 
mately twenty minutes to run)—this 
notion was scoffed at loudly. Older 
moving-picture men looked upon the 
feature film as a novelty which would 
speedily go out of fashion. Even in 1913 
William A. Brady reflected the opinion 
of many theatrical men when-he said: 
“Photoplays are on their last legs. 
Houses are half filled and audiences sit 
in bored silence. Theatrical men are 
making a great.mistake in coming to the 
aid of a dying rival.” (Today, of course, 
Mr. Brady is heavily interested in mov- 
Ing pictures, and practically all the plays 
that have been produced at his theatres 
‘re announced for prospective film 
adaptation.) 

But the “dying rival” showed remark- 
able recuperative powers. About this time 
the Famous Players’ Feature Film Com- 





Moving Pictures Today 


By HAROLD E. STEARNS 


pany was founded by Daniel Frohman 
and Adolph Zucker. Its policy was dis- 
tinctly revolutionary. It proposed to 
produce only long feature films, adapted 
from well-known plays and with famous 
actors and actresses in the leading rdles. 
One of the first of these pictures was 
The Prisoner of Zenda, with James K. 
Hackett starring. Then followed almost 
at once Mrs: Fiske in a film adaptation 
of Hardy’s famous novel, Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles. Here was a film which no 
one could ignore. The ice had been 
broken; college professors didn’t have to 
apologize for going to the “movies.” 
America’s admittedly foremost actress, 
and the story from one of the classic 
novels of the late Victorian era. It was 
not, however, the surprising elevation in 
the caliber of these new pictures which 
so much excited comment; it was the 
unexpected rise in popularity ‘of these 
feature films. The fad was rapidly turn- 
ing into a custom. When Augustus 
Thomas, often called the dean of Ameri- 
can playwrights, turned his attention to 
film productiors of his own and other 
plays, it showed which way the wind was 
blowing. He was not merely interested 
financially; he himself wrote the mov- 
ing-picture scenarios. Other feature film 
companies began to spring up as if by 
magic, a few to die with nothing to show 
except high hopes, but many to linger 
on and to become hale and hearty. 

A special condition helped to acceler- 
ate the popularity of b'g films. The sea- 
son of 1912 had been notoriously poor 
for the theatres; managers of dark 
playhouses glad'y tried the experiment 
of booking feature films for a few weeks, 
at prices usually averaging around fifty 
cents. The result was almost dumb- 
founding. These pictures actually made 
money! Sweetly strange were the 
packed auditoriums at Cabiria and 
Traffic in Souls—to cite two popular 
films—in comparison with the former 
meager houses for regular theatrical pro- 
ductions. Not a few theatrical man- 
agers who continued to say that pictures 
were a mere “nothing” and “never could 
be art,” secretly recouped their losses 
on the legitimate stage through booking 
pictures and through investing capital 
in them. 


CCOMPANYING this change in pic- 

tures was a tremendous business 
transformation. Technically, there are 
three dealers: the producer, who makes 
the film; the exchange or middleman, 
who buys the film of the producer and 
sells it to the exhibitor; and the exhibi- 
tor, who shows it to the public in his 
theatres. What is called in moving- 
picture trade journals the “States’ 
Rights” companies, originally grew up 
as exchange companies which bought 
foreign and the increasing domestic fea- 
ture film product. As their name im- 
plies, these companies controlled the 
“territory” of certain states, and all the 


exhibitors in those states had to buy or 
rent feature films from them. They took 
from the shoulders of the producer the 
burden of dealing directly with the small 
exhibitor. These companies were at their 
most prosperous point when feature 
films were, comparatively speaking, ex- 
ceptional. Today the “States’ Rights” 
business is unquestionably on the wane. 

For, inevitably, there was a tendency 
towards coordination. When an indus- 
try is new, the producer has so much 
to do that he is relieved at having mid- 
dlemen. When an industry becomes 
systematized and international in scope, 
producers tend to buy out their own 
middlemen. Briefly they want the mid- 
dleman’s profit for themselves. Instance 
the Paramount Company, which is prac- 
tically a distributing ageney for the 
Famous Players’ (with which it has a 
twenty-five years’ contract), the Bos- 
worth and the Lasky companies. <A 
“Paramount” program simply means a 
moving-picture program made up from 
films produced. Another big distribut- 
ing agency—the World Film Company— 
was organized to handle foreign feature 
films. It rapidly acquired interests in 
American companies and began to pro- 
duce on its own account. On the other 
hand, the Metro Pictures Corporation is 
essentially a combination of exchange 
men (or middlemen) to control produc- 
tion. 

As for the older companies, they for 
some time continued to he skeptical. 
They insisted that the new feature pic- 
tures were a fad and that the bulk of 
the trade would always be in the shorter 
films. Roughly speaking, these com- 
panies were divided into two factions— 
the Independents (the Mutual and Uni- 
versal companies) and the “Trust,” 
made up of organizations in the old 
Motion Pictures Patents Company. The 
Independents fell into line with feature 
films first. It was unescapable; they 
had to meet the demand; they had to 
adapt themselves to the conditions of 
the new competition or die. Then slow- 
ly the older companies of the “Trust” 
began to produce feature films, espe- 
cially the Vitagraph and Lubin com- 
panies. 

Previously the Independents had _ re- 
leased (i. e., sold to middlemen) their 
short films on their own initiative. They 
continued to do the same with their 
new features. Previously the “Trust” 
had released its short films through what 
is called the General Film Company. I' 
continued to do so with its new features 
But it was found, after considerable ex- 
perience, that the General Film Com- 
pany was unsatisfactory for the handling 
of its more pretentious pictures. Last 
spring saw the organization of V. L. S. 
E. Company (made up of the Vitagraph, 
Lubin, Selig, Essanay companies), which 
established exchanges in all parts of the 
country. [ts purpose was, and is, to 
handle the exchange business for these 
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old members of the “Trust,” with re- 
spect solely to feature films. What this 
meant only those familiar with the his- 
tory of motion pictures could then ap- 
preciate. It meant simply that the last 
revolution was accomplished. The 
orthodox, the “Trust,” the old companies 
had definitely given way to the strong, 
irresistible new movement. They, too, 
were formally committed to the policy 
of producing famous plays and using 
stage stars. And that is the arrange- 
ment today. Everybody is producing 
feature films. Three years ago they were 
a fad. Now they are part of the routine 
product—in some cases the only prod- 
uct, and in many cases the largest por- 
tion of the product—of every important 
moving-picture company in America. 


KEY to the growth of any business 

or industry is the amount of adver- 
tising it does. Before 1912—before the 
feature film—newspaper or biliboard ad- 
vertising for “movies” was almost un- 
heard of. Whether it was the influence 
of the electric lights on Broadway, or 
whether it was the direct result of busi- 
ness originality, the Mutual Company 
one fine day conceived the brilliant idea 
of advertising in New York City on bill- 
boards scattered all over the city and 
its suburbs. The caption was “Mutual 
Movies Make Time Fly.” How great 
was the success of the idea can be judged 
by the promptness with which it was 
imitated. The “Mutual Movies’ sign 
was followed by others—and then still 
others. Big posters announced the fact 
that “regular” theatres had begun to 
hook moving pictures. Newspaper ad- 
vertising started to rise and has been 
rising ever since, until today it is no 
uncommon thing to see full-page adver- 
tisements of forthcoming feature films. 
Even in recent Peking journals appears, 
with explanatory Chinese underneath, 
this inviting head, “Tonight. Keystone 
Comedy Pictures’—a pretty proof of 
the internationalization of entertain- 
ment being brought about by moving 
pictures. Today the amount of adver- 
tising of moving pictures far exceeds 
that of the legitimate theatre. 


N WHAT other ways have moving 

pictures advanced during the last 
three years? Although there have been 
numerous mechanical improvements in 
the machine itself, and in the chemical 
processes of fixing film for the market, 
the substance of the advance has been 
in ideas and in the application of old 
principles of motion photography to 
fertile issues. It has been a human 
rather than a technical change. One 
very curious and interesting develop- 
ment has been what, for lack of a better 
name, I shall call the Motion-Picture 
Newspaper. 

Pathé Fréres were the originators of 
the “News of the Week” idea, which 
in itself is much older than three years. 
But during that time the organizations 
devoted to the getting of news in pic- 
tures have become enormously complex. 
So complete and perfect is the system 
that even in the troubled days of travel- 
ing, last May, pictures of the scenes in 
Queenstown on the landing of the 
Lusitania survivors were flashed on the 
New York screens approximately two 
weeks following the disaster. Domestic 





news is never more than a week late 
and often is up-to-date within two days. 
When the naval review in New York 
took place late last spring, a small boat 
containing fifty or sixty passengers was 
capsized near one of the battleships. The 
sailors effected a speedy and picturesque 
rescue from the waters of the Hudson. 
A motion-picture man happened to be 
on the deck of the vessel at the time 
and at once turned his camera on the 
life-saving. This was early in the after- 
noon; the evening papers had _ first- 
page accounts of the incident. That 
same evening pictures of it were shown 
in the Strand Theatre, New York— 
which is, I believe, the record for speed. 
The photographer was credited with a 
“scoop,” just as a reporter would have 
been. In fact, the arrangement of the 
offices of these picture news-getting 
companies is modeled after the city de- 
partment of a regular newspaper. There 
is the editor, the “reporters,” clerks who 
clip notices of events to take place from 
the papers and arrange them chrono- 
logically, there is an assignment book— 
all the efficient bustle and wide-awake- 
ness of a metropolitan daily’s reportorial 
room. And there are the “correspond- 
ents” who send in “stories” from all over 
the world. 

But this is not the end of the Motion- 
Picture Newspaper. Norma Phillips, the 
“Mutual Girl,” started the fad of show- 
ing fashions. It was a pleasant novelty 
which caught on in a manner that left 
no doubt of its power to stay. People— 


men as well as women—liked the idea. 
The model smiled, walked—a live, pret- 
ty girl. Speaking for his sex, the writer 
maintains that no man would object to 
five or six minutes of this kind of “film.” 
As for women, there is the joy of dis- 
playing one’s complete knowledge of the 
meaning of all the technical terms,— 
“taffeta,” “chiffon” and “suede.” 

Like a newspaper, too, the ordinary 
motion-picture program includes a few 
minutes of travel of educational sub- 
jects. These pictures are usually twice 
as informative as would be a lengthy 
article in a newspaper on the same topic. 
Even cartoons began to come in—‘ani- 
mated” cartoons, as they are called, 
where you see the hand drawing 
the sketch with the deftness and sure- 
ness of magic. It is magic, too, by the 
way, the magic of exceedingly adroit 
trick photography, a process largely per- 
fected by R. Bray. 

The last feature was the serial story, 
often run in conjunction with a news- 
paper. The paper printed the story and 
then the reader went to the moving- 
picture theatre and saw it, or the other 
way around. The first of these serials 
was The Adventures of Kathlene, pro- 
duced by Selig. The incidents were only 
loosely bound together and the picture, 
to be frank, was not over-popular. Then 
E. A. MeManus of the Hearst papers 
cooperated with the Pathé company to 
produce the first really big serial of con- 
nected episodes (each theoretically com- 
plete in itself), the famous Perils of 
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Pauline. Other companies followed the 
lead, of course, and today we have serial 
pictures in which the interest is worked 
up to the highest point, and then is sud- 
denly flashed upon the screen “See The 
Next Episode Of This Serial At This 
Theatre Next Tuesday.” Some films, 
like The Diamond from the Sky, are 
purposely left uncompleted and a big 
prize is offered to any one who will 
finish it in the cleverest manner. In a 
word, it is possible to do away with 
newspapers altogether and not be lack- 
ing in information or entertainment. 


OWADAYS every _ well-equipped 

laboratory has its moving-picture 
outfit. Nine-tenths of us are “visual- 
izers,’ as the psychologists call it, and 
we may have to be told a fact twenty 
times before we can remember it, where- 
as we need see it only once or twice. 
Pictures taken of rapid processes (the 
flight of a projectile), and run off very 
slowly, help to illustrate theories of 
momentum and stress and strain of 
forces. No one can say how far this 
development may go. But even so sim- 
ple an expedient as that of the Pathé 
company, which took successive pictures, 
every two or three days, of the growth 
of a plant and then ran off the entire 
file rapidly, was enormously enlighten- 
ing. You actually saw the plant grow 
before your eyes. In medicine, as well, 
motion pictures are becoming a valuable 
adjunct to text-book and _ ordinary 
laboratory instruction. Reproductions 
of famous operations by skilled phy- 
sicilans are sometimes documents of in- 
calculable value. Moving pictures of 
processes of organic growth are being 
rapidly perfected. It may even become 
possible to take satisfactory X-ray mov- 
ing pictures, and the results for medicine 
may pass all bounds of modest prophecy. 


There is no need to dwell on what mov- | 


ing pictures will do for historians of 
the future. It is a well-known fact 
that the English government is taking 
many pictures of the current war, which 
will not be exhibited to the public until 
after the close of hostilities. Some of 
these pictures may never be shown pub- 
licly. The French government has al- 
ready shown war pictures to newspaper 
correspondents; and it would be odd if 
the German government, with its in- 
stinct for thoroughness, were not stor- 
ing away in its secret state archives 
many records for future reference and 
study. In industry, also, the moving 
picture has ceased to be a toy. Many 
manufacturers are taking motion pic- 
tures of their most speedy and econom- 
ical machine workers and then exhibit- 
ing these pictures, with an explanatory 
lecture, to the less rapidly productive 
workmen. They have proved that mo- 
tion pictures may become the greatest 
aid to increased efficiency and scientific 
industrial management. 

In the preceding paragraph I have 
hinted at enough actually present and 
possibly future developments of the mo- 
tion picture to suggest that in the long 
run the value of motion pictures may 
be utilitarian and practical rather than 
artistic and imaginative. However that 
may be, there will always be an artistic 
and imaginative side to.moving pictures, 
and tcday it is that side of pictures 
which has caught the attention and in- 





terest of the public. The feature film is 
the development of the hour. When 
people speak of motion pictures they 
are thinking nine times out of ten of 
the feature film. The business centres 
around it today. The feature film en- 
gages most of the better histrionic and 
directing talent in moving pictures. It 
seems only fair to have a clear idea of 
what are the limitations of the feature 
film. 

In the first place, there are the me- 
chanical limitations. A picture may be 
spoiled by a stupid actress, by an un- 
skilled director, by bungling in the re- 
production and chemical departments, or 
even by unavoidab'e and unforeseeable 
external conditions. A good picture is 
the happy compromise of several fac- 
tors. It is never the work of one in- 
dividual, like a novel. At best, it will 
have a composite, rather than a distinct 
personality. The lighting effects of a 
picture—often the most keenly emotion- 
provoking stabs in a film—are partly 
the work of the director, who arranges 
either the calcium or sunlight (some- 
times both) with a view to balance and 
proportion and fitting chiaroscuro, and 
partly the work of the chemist in the 
laboratory. If the two men have en- 
tirely opposed ideas of what is right and 
effective, the result may be deplorable. 
It requires an imaginative scenario 
writer, an imaginative director, an artis- 
tie actress, a skilled and proficient re- 
production man and fortunate external 


conditions—all these to produce a per- 
fect picture. 

There are other technical limitations 
which the director has to overcome. On 
an interior scene the lens of the camera 
must be equally well focused, and every 
feature to be depicted must be brought 
within the focus, which generally occu- 
pies a radius of eight feet in width by 
ten feet in height. This means that 
when the director wishes to pose several 
people near the camera in a particular 
scene they cannot occupy a space wider 
than eight feet. Compare that distance 
with the width of the ordinary stage 
and you will see why every grouping 
in a picture that is to be shown “close 
up” has to be charted out and rehearsed 
many times. It sometimes requires all 
the director’s ingenuity to arrange that 
the figures in the foreground shall go 
through their acting without crowding out 
the figures further back. Consider, again, 
that the size of the actual picture as it 
is run through the machine is about one 
inch by three quarters of an inch. On 
the screen the picture is magnified ten 
thousand times, so that it can easily be 
imagined what a slight blemish in the 
original picture would mean in actual 
exhibition. 

But the greatest, and at the same time 
the most obvious, limitation of the fea- 
ture film, although it is precisely that 
limitation which most people seem to 
overlook, is simply the fact that the 
feature film is, when all is said and 
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done, a motion picture. It may be ad- 
vertised as a “play,” as a “drama,” but 
strictly speaking it is nothing of the 
kind. It is simply a high and peculiar 
form of pantomime, a visual narrative 
of action. The essence of a motion 
picture is action. It is narrative, emp- 
tied of practically all intellectual con- 
tent. It may be even emotionally subtle, 
delicate, imaginative, charming and ar- 
tistic, but it ‘s still primarily a depic- 
tion of action. I have often been asked 
why “talking pictures” so speedily went 
out of fashion. Make no mistake, it 
was not because “talking pictures” could 
not be done. They could. Synchroniza- 
tion of sight and sound had been made 
well-nigh perfect. But the publie did 
not want them—and in this case the 
public was certainly right. For if mo- 
tion pictures are essentially narratives of 
action, rather than narratives of thought, 
then it inevitably follows that in exact 
proportion as a motion picture is a good 
motion picture speech becomes unnec- 
essary. And this is unquestionabiy true 
as a matter of fact. The next time you 
go to the “movies” try to imagine what 
all the various characters wou'd say, if 
the motions of their lips became audible. 
What they would say is exactly what 
you would expect. To phrase it differ- 
ently, there is no need, at any rate for 
the purpose of the story, for the spec- 
tator to learn through speech anything 
that is passing through the actors’ 
minds. It is the business of the picture 
to show what is passing through their 
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minds. Of course, exact reproductions 
of famous plays, word for word and 
action for action, may some day be done 
and be popular, although on the same 
ground that people who enjoy a phono- 
graphic record yet prefer physically to 
go to the opera when they can, I sus- 
pect that plays with inferior casts and 
“sets” will be preferred “on the road” to 
exact mechanical reproductions. How- 
ever, the main point is that these re- 
productions will not be moving pictures; 
moving pictures are a distinct and sep- 
arate thing. In them speech will always 
be more or less of an impertinent in- 
trusion. 

During the three years of which I 
have been speaking the technique of 
the ordinary moving-picture actor and 
actress has improved marvelously. Fea- 
ture films have raised the standard all 
round. Hitherto, nobody in pictures 
has seemed to comprehend the meaning 
of restraint. It required famous play- 
ers to show how valuable is the imagin- 
ative quality, even in small gestures. 
They taught the profession that a quiet 
technique is also effective. The old rant- 
ing, the old over-emphasizing action, the 
old distorted facial expression have gone 
for good. There is neat subtlety, an eco- 
nomic directness of gesture and action 
in moving pictures today. 


HAVE spoken of the limitations of 

the feature film as if they were the 
important things to know about them. 
It would be unfair to leave the reader 
with any such impression. The im- 
portant thing about the feature film is 
its possibilities. The feature film is 
great. precisely where the stage ends. 
It is great in allegory, in pageantry, in 
visualization oi scenes which cannot be 
shown on the stage. It can handle spec- 
tacular effects which will be forever im- 
possible to produce in the regular thea- 
tre. It can, under the direction of an 
imaginative man, pictorialize states of 
mind. Its forensic possibilities are limit- 
less and so powerful that one almost 
hesitates to welcome them. A picture 
about a particular theme, guided and 
dictated by a particular point of view, 
will do what a thousand words of the 
closest reasoning will not do—it will 
carry conviction. The justice or injus- 
tice of a cause will, of course, be unaf- 
fected by how dramatically or vividly 
one side or the other is put into motion 
pictures. But just causes will receive a 
powerful impetus. The standard of 
taste in furniture, in decoration, in 
clothes can be raised simply by uncon- 
scious suggestion. The character-mold- 
ing effects of pictures are at once the 
despair of those who look back on what 
pictures have been and the hope of those 
who look ahead and see what pictures 
may become. 

On its artistic side, the future of 
big motion pictures lies, I believe, in 
frank, naturalistic spectacle, such as 
Cabiria. That was only the beginning. 
Pictures of this kind will have no moral 
to convey, no cause to advocate, no pur- 
pose to fulfil except one—to give artistic 
pleasure. It is their function to add to 
the richness of life by adding to its 
beauty—a new and strange beauty, the 
possibilities of which seem limitless. 


Obviously Not 


A Kansas farmer, returning home late 
at night, saw a light moving about the 
farmyard. When he investigated he 
found a neighbor’s farm-hand carrying 
a lantern. 

“What are you doing here?” demanded 
the farmer. 

“Courtin’, sir,” replied the farm-hand. 

“Courtin’, courtin’ with a lantern? 
Huh, you fool, I never used a lantern 
when I went courtin’!” 

“No, sir,” replied the farm-hand as he 
moved off, “we can all see you didn’t.” 


The Fight is Soon Over 


A lady had reached her twenty-eighth 
birthday. Her colored aunty, who had 
been with the family since her child- 
hood, said, “Miss Betsy, when yoh goin’ 
to git married?” Miss Betsy replied, “I 
don’t think I will ever get marr‘ed, 
Aunty.” To which Aunty retorted, “Weil, 
they do say an old maid’s is the hap- 
piest state—once they give up strug- 
gling.” 
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